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first--- 


firstto trademark successfully each individual fruit— 


firstto market under two distinct trademarks, thus providing 
for the variation in quality of Florida citrus fruits— 


firstto open wide and make readily accessible to each grower 
all its business records on every phase of his or her trans- 
actions— 


firstto emphasize the advantage to growers of producing 
good fruit— 


firstto develop the export of Florida oranges and grapefruit 
abroad in quantity on a basis profitable to the growers— 


firstin the estimation of the fruit trade everywhere, be- 
cause of its.dependable standards and effective advertising— 


firstin public estimation in Florida because of its progres- 
siveness and leadership— 


firstin the estimation of the growers it serves because of its 
proven ability to obtain for them the fullest value for their 
crops in the markets— the American Fruit Growers Inc. 














‘Pulls Hills In High--- 
Saves Gallons of Gas”’ 


Mr. Ed. Nailor of Kansas City, has perfected 
an amazing invention that goes on the carbure- 
tor of any car. Three minutes to put on or take 
off—no boring or mechanical work to do, but 
changes whole performance of your car. Does 
not only run better, has more power, less carbon 

' but increases mileage 50 per cent and more. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Mr. Nailor wants to send to one driver in each 
locality this amazing invention to try on his own 
car. See for yourself how fine it works and how 
easy to drive around in your spare time and pick 
up $80 to $100 a week. No capital, mechanical 
skill or sales experience needed. Just send name 
today. 











ED. NAILOR 


735 Prod. Ex. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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There is every assurance that the Citrus Industry of 


ry 


eat 


this state is soon going to be on a firm substantial footing. 
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The grower may expect fair prices for his product next 


WIN! 


winter and in the years to come. 
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The forward looking planter will. therefore lay his 


plans to round out his acreage and right now reserve the 
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choicest trees to insure his getting exactly what he wants. 
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“Glen Trees Grow” 
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Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 
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Winter Haven Florida Glen Saint Mary 
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Over forty-two years of Satisfied Customers has made this the largest 
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Citrus Nursery in Florida. 
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a great Commercial Avocado industry in Central Florida. 


THE TREE has finally been discovered from which to propagate 


nursery stock. 


Avocado experts have always contended that a Florida ‘‘Sport’’ tree 


must be discovered or bred before Avocados could be commercially 


grown in Central Florida. 


“THE MOST WONDERFUL FUERTE AVOCADO TREE IN THE 
WORLD" has been located at the home of Dr. E. E. Schmidt high up 
among the hills of Pasco County. 


We are elated at this discovery and feel that in securing the sole 
rights to propagate from budwood from this remarkable tree we are 


in a position to be of great service to Florida. 


ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER of trees can be sold to any person. 


We desire wide distribution in the suitable area. 
Orders are being. filed strictly in the order received. 


Write or wire for further information regarding prices, terms of sale, 


and data regarding this remarkable opportunity. 


Southern Nurseries, Anc. 
Ralow, Herida 
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The practice which has been fol- 
lowed by some Florida growers and 
shippers in years past of flooding 
the northern markets with unripe and 
unfit fruit at the opening of the ship- 
ping season came in for round de- 
nunciation at the hands of Mr. C. 
W. Lyons before a recent mecting of 
the Exchange Club in Tampa. 

Mr. Lyons, head of the Lyons Fer- 
tilizer Company, and himself a heavy 
grower of citrus fruits, in his talk 
before the Exchange Club set forth 
the evils of green fruit shipment and 
denounced the practice in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

As this is a subject now command- 
ing the attention of all Florida citrus 
growers and shippers and one which 
is of vital importance to the indus- 
try, we take pleasure in reproducing 
Mr. Lyons talk in full. 

The members of the Tampa Ex- 
change Club thought so highly of 
Mr. Lyon’n talk that it has been 
submitted ‘o all Exchange clubs in 
Florida. 

Mr. Lyon’s talk in full follows: 


Inasmuch as the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change and some large independent 
shippers are spending so much time 
and energy in the fight on the ship- 
ment of green fruit, we feel that all 
of the Exchange Clubs and other civ- 
ic and luncheon clubs in Florida 
should certainly co-operate in every 
possible way to bring about the de- 
sired end. The Florida Citrus Ex- 
change in particular has been using 
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some very good advertising copy 
which is right to the point and cer- 
tainly should make the man who at- 
tempts to ship out fruit that is not 
properly matured ashamed of himself. 

It is an old saying but a true one 
that “It is always easier to tear down 
than to build up” and we might as 
well get right down to brass tacks 
and admit that the growers of Flor- 
ida cannot stand many more seasons 
such as last shipping season was. We 


no special interest 
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Lyons Condemns Green Fruit 
Shipment 


do not hesitate to say that if we 
ruin the citrus business of the state 
of Florida, tourists will not be so 
keen about coming down here and 
developing as they would otherwise. 

In our estimation tree-ripened Flor- 
ida fruit has absolutely no competi- 
tion and yet in the face of this fact, 
there are a few men in this wonder- 
ful industry of ours who persist in 
shipping green fruit. which is unfit 
for consumption, and thereby ruin the 
prespects of thousands of other grow- 
ers. 

We must consider’ seriously the 
fact that the citrus fruit business is 
not a hobby nor a plaything; growers 
wko have invested their money in 
groves in this state did not all do so 
for pleasure. The citrus industry is 
a business with these-men just the 
same as any merchant's business is 
in the city. 

Wherever it is possible for us to be 
the means of helping to stop this 
hazard, we should not only do so but 
we should spend whatever time is 
necessary to make the. Aight 100 per 
cent effective. 

The grower has no. reason to ex- 
pect and he should not.ask anybody 
to eat fruit that he -would not eat 
himself. The grower who knows this 
and sells his fruit to be shipped is a 
mighty poor sport and should have 
the condemnation of all the rest of 
the growers. It seems too bad in this 
particular instance, the entire des- 
tiny of the State lies in the hands of 


Continued on page 32 
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The Citrus Aphid---Aphis 


' Spiraecola Patch 


By W. Ww. Y others Sp F. R. Cole, Bureau of Entomology, Orlando, Florida. With | ‘a 
note on the influence of Climate by A. C. Baker 


INTRODUCTION 

(a) Historical: 

The exact date when this pest first 
began to do serious damage during 
the present outbreak igs not known. 
The earliest date was given us by 
an orange grower from Sarasota who 
claimed that there were some aphids 
present in the spring of 1922. They 
practically disappeared during the 
summer but were present in consid- 
erable numbers in the fall of the 
game year. In the spring of 1923, 
they were present in abundance and 
during the fall their numbers had in- 
creased to an alarming extent and 
they continued to be present ja inju- 
rious numbers throughout the entire 
winter and spring of 1924. There are 
many other growers who are certain 
they were present in their groves in 
the spring of 1923 and that the infes- 
tation subsided considerably during 
the summer. The outbreak, however, 


did not assume serious proportions un- , 


til early in the fall of 1923 and spring 
of 1924. While from all indications 
the original infestation was some- 
where in Pinellas or Hillsborough 
County, this is not absolutely proven. 


It may have been in Sarasota or even" 


as far south as Fort Myers. During 
March and April, 1924, the aphids in- 
creased by the millions and, aided by 
the winds, spread into all sections 
of the state with the possible excep- 
tion of Volusia and Putnam Counties. 
These two counties, apparently, are 
the only citrus growing parts of Flor- 
ida which seem to be free of this pest. 

(b) Naming the Species. 

It is obvious to most people that 
those insects that damage the crops 
or otherwise injure mankind, must 
necessarily, have names. It is only by 
naming them that one person can talk 
intelligently to another regarding 
these pests. Their distribution, their 
economic importance and all histori- 
cal data regarding them are recorded 
in literature under these names. From 
the first, entomologists familiar with 
aphids, knew pretty well to what 
species this aphid pest belonged but 
they were not absolutely certain and 
hesitated to give out information re- 
garding its identity. They desired to 
be certain before any published re- 


ports were sent out. After comparing 
the citrus aphid with the species in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture collection, it was evident that 
it resembled an aphid on Spiraea or 
Bridal Wreath more than any other 
species. Accordingly, living material 
of the citrus aphid was compared with 
aphids from Sparaea and no difference 
in their structure could be observed. 
It seemed incredible, that 
the Spiraea aphid could in such a 
short time produce such havoc on a 
plant which, from available records, 
it never before attacked. This one 
fact puzzled entomologists very much. 
To help unravel the problem, aphids 
from Spiraea were put on citrus trees 
and aphids from citrus were put on 
Spiraea. These experiments were done 
by Dr. Baker in Washington and by 
the writers in Florida. It was found 
that the Spiraea aphid reproduced 
abundantly on citrus trees and also 
that the citrus aphid reproduced nor- 
mally on Spiraea. Several of these 


however, 


transfer tests were made with identi- 


cally the same results. The species 
was therefore identified by Dr. A. C. 
Baker of the Bureau of Entomology 
as Aphis Spiraecola Patch. We 
calling it the “citrus aphid” 
probably will become the co 
name. 


are 
and this 
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DISTRIBUTION 

This aphid hag been reported as be- 
ing’ present in Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Ohio, New York and \ Vir- 
ginia. In all probability it is present 
in many other States. 

In Florida, as is well known, this 
pest is present in every citrus produc- 
ing county with the possible excep- 
tion of Putnam and Volusia. As yet, 
we have received no reports that it 
is present in these counties No 
doubt, it would be found to be present 
in considerable numbers on Spiraea 
if that plant were present. 

FOOD PLANTS 

According to the best of our knowl- 
edge, Spiraea cantoniensis and Spir- 
aea Van Houttei are the primary food 
plants of this pest. It is upon these 
plants that the eggs in colder or north- 
ern regions are deposited in the fall 


so that the species can be maintained 
throughout the winter. Here in Flor- 
ida the pest has been most severd on 
citrus fruit like the King, Temple, 
Satsuma and Tangerine. The sweet 


orange seems to be the next prefer- 


Ted host plant, while grapefruit is not - 


very severely infested. We also found 
it on Loquats and sand pears growing 
citrus trees, and Mr. Beyer 
found it on wild plum. He also found 
that it would breed successfully in 
the laboratory on night shade, Jeru- 
salem Oak, milkweed, dogfennel, cud- 
and on lettuce and peppers. 
INJURY 
insect, as is perhaps. well 
beak with piercing 
parts. It inserts these slender 
into the tender leaves or twigs 
and obtains its nourishment by suck- . 
the juices from them. This, of 
great devitaliza- 
the insect becomes 
all growth of the 
and the fruit is 
dwarfed. injury to the leaves 
causes them to twist like a corkscrew. 
The aphids are on the inside of this 
piral, and their location prevents 
them from being killed to any appre- 
extent by insecticides. It is 
this characteristic curling of the 
leaves which makes it so difficult to 
control this pest. If the aphids be- 
come exceedingly abundant on trees, 
the resulting devitalization is so 
great that in many instances a large 
part of the fruit is shed. When the 
aphid feeds on the fruit, little bumps 
result. are so abundant in 
some cases as to practically ruin the 
grade of the fruit. However, some of 
these bumps gradually disappear as' 
the fruit gets older and many of the 
roughest fruits last spring have now 
smoothed up so that they look reas- 
onably well. 
BIOLOGY AND HABITS OF 
THE PEST 
As a general proposition, 
aphids in northern or colder countries 
pass the winter in the egg stage, and 
the eggs are deposited on the favored 
or primary food plant of the species. 
These hatch in the spring into fe- 
males which, in a few days, repro- 
duce by giving birth to liv- 
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weed, 
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most *” 


During’ the 


season 


ing young. course 
of the both 
and wingless females 
both giving birth to living young. In 
the fall, egg-laying females 
winged males appear. The former are 
produced on the primary host 
are wingless. The latter are 

produced on secondary hosts and mi- 
grate the females In 
southern or hot climates, aphids oft- 
en do not go through this complete 
life history. 
where there is a marked dry season, 
two egg-laying 
the year, the eggs in these instances 
serving as a protection for the species 
against drought. In humid areas, how- 
ever, such as we find in America, eggs 
are often not deposited at all. 

The only forms present, under 
circumstances, are the females, 
and without wings. In so far as is 
known, the citrus aphid 
Florida this latter course. No eggs 
have yet been observed nor have 
males been seen in the fall. 

The prevailing color of the 
viduals of this species is light green. 
The young aphids very light 
green and the insect takes on a 
slightly darker shade of green with 
each succeeding stage, but the adult 
females do not have the dark green 
color of the melon aphis. There 
five stages from the time of birth 
until the aphid reaches 


winged 
develop, 


and 


and 


often 


in search of 


In some tropical regions 


periods occur during 


such 
with 


follows in 


are 


are 


maturity. 
After each moult, of course, the in- 
sect becomes larger than in the pre- 


ceding stage. The female, cn an 
Pits de gives birth to abont five 
young per day; the period of repro- 
duction extending from three to 
twenty-one days, according to Beyer. 
The total number of young produced 
by the average female varies from 
eight_to sixty-one. At the expira- 
tion of from five to ten days, the fe- 
male begins to give birth to living 
young. It is this feature of the biol- 
ogy, of the pest that enables it to 
reproduce in such numbers. 
INTERNAL PARASITES 
It is well known that the 
aphid is largely controlled by the at- 
tacks of a little wasp-like creature 
whieh deposits an egg in the body 
of the female aphid. This egg hatches 
into-a larva or grub which lives and 
nourishes itself on the tissues of the 
aphid. Entomologists have examin- 
ed millions of citrus aphids without 
. finding a single. dead body with a 
hole in its back, which would in- 
dicate, if present that a parasite had 
emerged. There is, however, some 
evidence to show that there may have 
‘been some parasites attacking the 


melon 
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species. Mr. Frank Holland, Lake 
Wales, observed a little parasite de- 
positing eggs in the bodies of the cit- 
rus aphid. He saw more than fifty 
“stung” in a single morning. 
Last spring there were observed a 
few dead purple aphids; some of these 
dissected and the larvae were 
ud within the aphids’ bodies. We 
have also obtained a species of para- 
m a box containing thousands 
of these but the question 
‘ ; to whether some other spec- 
ies of aphid from which the parasites 
might have emerged, was present in 
the box. Hence, it is not known def- 
tely that the parasites emerged 
from citrus aphid. At any rate, the 
internal parasites of this aphid have 
been of little importance in keeping 
vn its numbers. 
PREDACEOUS ENEMIES 
The aphid is preyed upon by three 
lifferent classes of predaceous in- 
; the syrphid flies, the lady bird 
and the lace wing flies. We 
» found the larvae of tw») kinds 
yrphid flies feeding on this insect. 
voracious, eating ten to 
nty aphids per day, accoraing to 
age of the syrphid fly larvae and 
size of the aphids. We have found 
r species of lady bird beetles feed- 
The fact that both 
he larvae and adult attack the aphid 
1akes these enemies doubly impor- 
tant. The larvae of some of the lady 
bird beetles eat as many as ten or 
per day while some of the ad- 
ults eat as many as twenty per day. 
The lace wing flies are of much less 
importance than the syrphid fly larvae 
or the lady bird beetles because they 
are not present in any appreciable 
these also feed upon the 
aphids in both their larvae and adult 
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stages. 
have found no less than eight species 
of predaceous enemies feeding upon 
the aphid, they do not seem to have 
been a very important factor in hold- 
the pest under control during 
the past season. , The reproductive 
powers of the aphids are much great- 
the destructive powers of 
these enemies. 
FUNGUS. DISEASES 

It is well known among citrus grow- 
ers that most of the important pests 
of citrus trees such as scale insects, 
white fly, and rust mites are killed 
to a large extent by beneficial fungi. 
This fact, perhaps, is the most signif- 
icant and important one in regard to 
the control of the pests in this state. 
All spraying operations at present 
hinge around these friends of the 
grower. It has been known for some 


ing 


er than 


. by fungus diseases. 


Seven 


years that some species of aphids or 
plant lice also have been attacked 
Entomvlogists 
were alert at the beginning of the 
rainy season to the probability that 
this aphid scourge would be practical- 
ly wiped out by some epidemic or 
disease. On June 18th in a certain 
large tract of citrus trees, aphids 
were present in countless millions. 
In a week or ten days later, Dr. E. 
W. Berger of the State Plant Board 
found that practically all the aphids 
had been killed by a fungus disease, 
Many dead bodies were still on the 
foliage but living aphids were very 
scarce indeed. Specimens of these 
dead bodies were examined under the 
microscope, and there was no ques- 
tion that a fungus was present as the 
bodies were completely permeated 
with it. The fungus belonged to that 
class which is parasitic on insects. 
The evidence that this fungus actual- 
ly killed the aphids might not satisfy 
an exacting scientist, nevertheless, it 
is sufficient to convince a citrus grow- 
er and the average entomologist that 
it was an important factor in the re- 
duction of numbers of the aphid over 
the infested area this past summer. 
SPRAYING 

In so far as being affected hy any 
dust or spray is concerned, this aphid 
is no different, perhaps, than any oth- 
er aphid. The main difficulty in con- 
trolling it is not the fact that sprays 
will not kill it but the fact that the 
time when the conditions are especial- 
ly favorable. Such epidemics are not 
of unusual occurrence with aphids. 
The periods between them vary with 
the species concerned, with climatic 
conditions, with the amount of para- 
sitism and with the crop attacked. 
In some cases the intensity of the 


In spite of the fact that we—epidemic has centered in one year. 


In others it has been felt for several 
years. In some cases known, fifteen 
or twenty vears have elapsed between 
each epidemics. 

It is too early to predict the cy- 
cles of activity of the orange aphid. 
Too little is known. It seems prob- 
able, however, that the present year 
marks the crest of the epidemic in at 
least parts of the orange growing 
region. In these areas we should ex- 
pect some decline either during the 
latter part of the present season or 
during the following season. 

This does not mean that the aphid 
can be disregarded. It is of outstand- 
ing importance. While it has been 
impossible to prevent the present ep- 
idemic we should make every : ttempt 
to determine the development of that 
epidemic, its decline and the factors 
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injury caused by the aphid makes the 
leaves curl around them in a spiral, 
thus preventing any spray material 
from reaching them. There are many 
sprays that will kill all of these 
aphids, which are hit by the spray. 
The well known spray of nicotine sul- 
phate 1-800 plus soap at the rate of 
two pounds to fifty gallons of water 
will kill all the insects hit. 

Oil emulsions used for the control 
of white fiy and scale insects will 
likewise kill all aphids reached by 
the spray. This, of sourse, applies to 
the usual dilutions used for white fly 
and scale insects. In fact, there is 
considerable evidence to show that 
the aphids can be killed by these emul- 
sions at little more than one-half as 
much as is required for white fly lar- 
vae and pupae. These oil emulsions, 
of course, cost much less than the nic- 
otine sulphate spray and are equally 
as effective. The citrus grower should 
be cautious about wasting money on 


7 untried and unknown insecticides. 


DUSTING 
It is generally considered that a 
dust composed of 3 per cent nicotine 
or 7 1-2 pounds of nicotine sulphate 


to 92 1-2 pounds of hydrated lime is, 


perhaps, the most effective remedy 


for control of this pest. It is extreme- 
ly expensive and it is very doubtful 
if it would be a paying proposition to 
use very much of such materia] cun- 
sidering the prices of citrus fruits. 
It is perfectly profitable, however, to 
use it for spot dusting on young trees. 
We also had good results in using 
dusts consisting of 2 per cent nico- 
tine, 40 per cent sulphur and 58 per 
cent inert ingredients, which, we pre- 
sume, was mostly hydrated lime. In 
our experimental work we had prac- 
tically as good results in using two 
different kinds of tobacco dusts as 
we had with the dust of 3 per cent 
nicotine. We understand, however, 
that such dusts have a variable nico- 
tine content and therefore the grower 
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cannot be sure that his material is of 
sufficient strength. Since these cost 
less than one-fourth as much ag the 
3 per cent nicotine dust, they cer- 
tainly are worthy of further trial and 
experimentation by both entomolo- 
gists and citrus growers. Of course, 
they have a fertilizer value and from 
that standpoint no money would be 
wasted in using them. It is regreta- 
ble, however, to state that practically 
all the spraying and dusting for this 
pest has been of little or no value in 
reducing its numbers. So many of 
the aphids were left that in a few 
days after spraying or dusting they 
were as abundant as before. 


FUMIGATING 

Several growers constructed tents 
for small trees in order to fumigate 
them. Under some of these the regu- 
lar nicotine dusts were used with per- 
fect satisfaction. Perhaps the most 
effective remedy was calcium cyanide 
dust used under a small tent; trees 
about four feet high receiving about 
four ounces of the dust. Apparently, 
calcium cyanide dust was not entire- 
ly satisfactory when used in the 
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The fundamental consideration in 
the control of any species >f plant 
lice is to treat it before the infesta- 
tion becomes general over the trees or 
plants. An infestation of aphids usu- 
ally starts from one or two females 
which have been blown by the winds 
or otherwise found lodgment cn the 
proper food plant. These reproduce, 
as has been seen, at a rapid rate and, 
in a short time, the entire trees or 
plant is heavily infested. If a sharp 
lookout were made for the small 
colonies of aphids and these treated 
with a spray or dust, the general. in- 
festation might be greatly delayed. 
In fact, in many instances, this might 
be delayed to such an extent as to 
permit the new growth to harden, in 
which condition it would no longer 
be suitable for aphid food. Perhaps 
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the best idea which has come to us 
regarding ‘the control of the aphids 
is jointly from Dr. EB. W. Berger of 
the State Plant Board and B. F. 
Floyd of the Wilson & Toomer Fer- 
tilizer Company. It is their opinion 
that if one or more dustings or other 
treatments were given while the flush 
of growth was at its height it would 
be so protected by such treatment 
ag to be permitted to harden in a more 
or less normal and regular way. In 
this way the fruit producing wood 
would be formed and the crop for 
the succeeding year would not be 
seriously interfered with. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

In bringing this paper to a con- 
clusion, we can do no better than to 
quote from Dr. Baker of the Bureau 
of Entomology: 


“While Aphis spiraecola has not 
heretofore been recorded on orange 
it is quite possible that the orange- 
feeding habit is not a recent one. The 
Spiraea most abundantly attacked is 
of Asiatic origin. The aphid may 
have existed on orange in small num- 
bers not only elsewhere but also in 
Florida. The outbreak of an aphid 


on oranges years ago may even have 
been caused by this same species. 

“This, then, puts the present out- 
break in the class of insect epidemics, 
outbreaks that occur from time to 
time when the conditions are especial- 
ly favorable. Such epidemics are not 
of unusual occurrence with aphids. 
The periods between them vary with 
the species concerned, with climatic 
conditions, with the amount of para- 
sitism and with the crop attacked. 
In some cases the intensity of the 
epidemic has centered in one year. 
In others it has been felt for several 
years. In some cases known, fifteen 
or twenty years have elapsed between 
each epidemics. 

It ig. too early to predict the cy- 
cles of activity of the orange aphid. 


Continued on page 18 
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Fertilize for Heavy Spring 


Bloom 


By J. G. Grossenbacher, in Citrus Leaf 


The low fruit prices of the past 
shipping season have had a bad effect 
on many groves in Florida in that 
many owners could net or would not 
give the trees the care needed. Some 
of these groves still show up remark- 
ably well, others are in bad condition 
from depletion and insect attacks. 
Groves that entered the season in 
extra good condition are still looking 
fairly good and have fair crops now 
on trees but those that had not been 
treated liberally before are looking 
pinched and show much dead wood. 
These have light crops. 

This fall is a most critical time for 
all underfed groves in that they are 
sure to go back more rapidly from 
now on unless they are given a liberal 
dose of fertilizer this time. The fer- 
tilization this fall is a very imrortant 
factor in determining the amount of 
bloom to develop next spring—if you 
fail to get the bloom you can’t have 
the crop. 

Most growers know that the green 
leaves of plants, in connection with 
sunlight, function as the stomach in 
animals, in that the raw food absorbed 
from the soil and the carbon ‘ioxide 
derived from the air are digested in 
the leaves and thus transformed to 
sugars and starches. Since our grove 
trees are evergreen, or have leaves 
throughout the year, they necessarily 
digest food continuously when the 
sun shines. While the trees are ac- 
tively growing or developing fruit 
this digested food is constantly being 
carried to the growing points from 
the leaves. After growth ceases the 
digested food is no longer used im- 
mediately and is, therefore, stored in 
the outer wood and bark chiefly in 
the form of starch and sugar, ready 
for use at the beginning of the next 
vegetative period. 

In delaying the fall fertilization of 
a bearing grove until the trees are 
dormant, the food digested during the 
winter period is used only for the 
maintenance of the crop on trees and 

the balance is stored for the spring 
flush and bloom. Most growers have 
learned by experience that the fall 
tertilization practically determines the 
amount of the spring bloom, provided 
there is present suitable wood for 
holding it. As citrus trees usually be- 


come dormant in November, that 
month is doubtless the most profit- 
able time to make this application. 

Since soil organisms (largely re- 
sponsible for the disintegration or 
elaboration of fertilizers) are much 
less active in the winter months, it is 
probably wise to use fertilizers that 
are made up chiefly of soluble mater- 
ials, such as inorganic chemicals. In 
view of these conditions it is evident 
that all three of the main constituents 
of the formula should be derived large- 
ly from inorganic or mineral sources. 
The ammonia should thus be derived 
chiefly from nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonza, the phosphoric acid 
from acid phosphate, and the potash 
from high-grade potash salts. 

The actual percentage composition 
of this fertilizer must be determined 
to quite an extent from the condition 
of the trees. For example, if trees 
are heavily loaded and show more or 
less yellow early in October, the per- 
centage of ammonia should probably 
not be less than 3 or even 4, while 
if the crop is medium to light and the 
trees retain good color 2 per cent is 
ample. According to the experience 
of the past six years, as well as the 
result of some of the tests made by 
the State Experiment Station, it seems 
that 5 to 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 5 to 6 per cent of potash 
are usually sufficient for normal fruit- 
ing. However, since potash has got- 
ten cheaper it might be well to go 
above that a little. It seems then 
that the formula for the fall applica- 
tion should contain from 2 to 4 per 
cent of ammonia, 5 to 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, and probably from 
5 to 8 per cent of potash. 

Grove experience seems to show 
that the ammonia end of the fertilizer 
formula is the most significant in its 
effect on trees and fruit. This appears 
not only to govern the amount and 
kind of growth, but also to influence 
the amount of fruit to set and to gov- 
ern the kind and quality. From my 
experience, nitrate of soda is condu- 
cive to the production of large fruit 
that retains its good flavor long after 
maturity, while sulphate of ammonia 
tends to produce the smaller fruit 
with rather insipid juice. When sul- 
phate of ammonia dominates the am- 





monia end of the fertilizer formula, 
the fruit is more .likely to dry out 
at the stem end. It appears, there- 
fore, that the relative amount of ni- 
trate of soda and sulphate of ammon- 
ia to be used in this formula should 
be varied in accordance with the ef- 
fect desired. A 3-3-6 with half its 
ammonia derived from nitrate of soda 


_and the balance from similar percent- 


ages of sulphate of ammonia and or- 
ganic materials, makes a very good 
mixture for fall use. 

The number of pounds to be used 
should vary with the size of trees, 
their color and the amount of fruit 
that is carried. In young’ groves 
where the first November application 
is made, the amount should be from 
4 1-2 to 6 pounds. Trees in prepara- 
tion for their second bearing year, 
if they have a fair crop, should get 
from 7 to 10 pounds at this time. 
Larger and older trees, say of medium 
size, need about 12 to 18 or even more 
pounds. Large trees require 20 to 40 
pounds, depending on their size and 
condition, especially the amount of 
fruit borne. 

After trees are more than six years 
old and of normal size, fertilizer 
should no longer be spread in circles 
around them, because on examination 
it is usually found that the roots from 
adjoining trees meet in the middles. 
Since it is important that all the land 
through which the roots go should 
have fertilizer in it, groves of that 
age and older must be entirely cov- 
ered with fertilizer, the only excep- 
tion being a small circle under the 
branches. The fertilizer should there- 
fore, be spread evenly over the tree 
middles beginning from the outer 
branches. This can usually be done 
most easily by having the men apply 
the quantity for one tree in each 
square between four adjoining trees. 
That gives the amount for one tree 
to a quarter of each four trees. 

When the roots of trees have met 
in the middle, it is usually undesira- 
ble to reduce the amount of fertilizer 
for a particular tree even though it 
is much smaller, because the roots of 
the surrounding trees also forage in 
that soil. Unless the different sized 
trees are in groups such groves should 


Continued on page 32 
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Florida Banana Industry 


Compiled by L. D. Niles, July, 1924 .« 


In view of the fact that the recent 
importations have totaled around fif- 
ty million bunches of bananas during 
the year is undoubtedly one answer 
to the reason for the widespread in- 
terest being taken in the commercial 
growing of this fruit in Florida. This 
fruit due to its adaptibility, moderate 
price, low cost of production, and long 
keeping qualities has become one of 
the most popular market fruits. 

No less than one hundred and five 
recipes for preparing bananas have 
been discovered. It is claimed for 
this fruit that it is wholesome, nutri- 
tious, delicious, cheap and always in 
season; that it is good when cooked 
or uncooked and that it is put up and 
sealed by nature in a germ proof pack- 
age. 

The present banana business has 
developed from the first importation 
said to have been made by Capt. John 
Chester in the year 1804. The source 
of supply has been mostly Jamaica, 
Cuba, Costa Rica, Honduras, Colum- 
bia, Guatemala, Nicaragua and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Small banana plantings are common 
throughout Southern Florida and even 
as far north as Jacksonville. How- 
ever, the general supposition that they 
could be grown more cheaply in the 
West Indies and Central America has 
apparently restricted large plantings 
until recently; nevertheless, the com- 
mercial success of some plantations 
has awakened a general interest and 
quite extensive plantings are now be- 
ing made. Prospects for success seem 
favorable where the varieties are well 
chosen and the location suitable. 

As Mr. Gordon Bryan sums it up, 
“The present banana situation is one 
of increased consumption with pro- 
duction not in keeping with it.” 

The Florida Banana Growers’ As- 
sociation of which Mr. C. L. Stokley 
is President and Mr. W. E. Bolles 
Secretary, is an organization to which 
all growers should belong. 

Soils 

In selecting their locations through- 
out the Central American Republics 
‘only the river bottom lands are con- 
sidered. Experience covering a long 
period of time proves that - bananas 
planted along rivers overflowing the 
land for short periods are capable of 
sustaining indefinite production with- 
out exhaustion. While under Florida 
conditions the banana is found grow- 
ing in many soil types, undoubtedly 
the best commercial success will be 
had on Jands well supplied with plant 
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foods, plenty of moisture, but with 
sufficient drainage to carry off the 
excess water from the heavy rains. 
Well drained, rich loam or muck soil 
that will produce vegetables is ideal 
for bananas. They are able to stand 
an occasional flood providing the 
drainage is good, with an average 
water level some twenty inches be- 
low the surface. Land showing in- 
dications of sourness or lack of drain- 
age should be properly prepared be- 
fore planting. 
; Varieties 

Sixty-seven species and over 
two hundred cultivated varieties are 
known. They are native of Asia, 
Africa, Australia and adjacent islands. 


Many varieties have been tested un- 
der Florida conditions. Mr. E. N. 
Reasoner had about fifty varieties 
under test during the 90’s. The four 


varieties apparently the best adapted 
are: the Cavendish or Dwarf Chinese; 
the Lady-finger or  Hart’s Choice; 
Martinique or Gros Michel, the ba- 
nana most generally imported; and 
the Orinoco or Horse, this is really 
a plantain and used mostly for cook- 
ing purposes. ; 
The Cavendish stands close plant- 
ing. It yields abundantly with larga 
well filled bunches, when properly 
cared for and well fertilized. The 


flavor and texture is good and Closely 
resembles the Gros Michel, 


Caven- 


dish, however, under some conditions 
fails to color, turning a brown instead 
of yellow. On account of dwarf size 
and deep rooting it withstands wind 
and storms. 

The Lady-finger (Hart’s Choice) is 
a strong, tall variety. The fruit is 
not so large as the Cavendish but 
colors well and is of good quality; 
also it contains more acid. 

Planting 

Planting may be done when con- 
venient during the year but best suc- 
cess is had during the summer months 
when there is plenty of moisture to 
start them off rapidly. 

Planting at space of 8 x 10 equals 
540 plants per acre; planted 10 x 10 
equals 430 plants per acre. The ad- 
vantage of close planting is the larger 
yield per acre and the plants shade 
the ground. Have the places well 
prepared, large holes with some com- 
post well mixed in the bottom, filling 
around the plant with top soil, well 
watered and mulch if possible: so 
planted the young plants should grow 
rapidly. 

; Propagation 

Propagation is by means of suckers 
or offsets from the mother plant 
which are easily separated. with a 
piece of root attached. The best type 
of sucker, particularly of the dwarf 
varieties, is known as the “sword 
sucker” which has a broad base taper- 
ing to a narrow tip with sword shaped 
leaves. 

Cultivation 

Cultivation for the first year should 
consist largely in keeping the weeds 
down, supplying water, humus and 
fertilizer, and in keeping down suck- 
ers in excess of those desired. 

To keep down suckers not wanted 
for planting cut low enough below 
growing leaves to prevent further 
growth. In order to have a continuous 
supply of fruit maturing it appears 
best not to allow two suckers of the 
same size to remain, but to have dif- 
ferent sizes so you will be able 
to harvest a succession of bunches. 
After a bunch has been harvested 
allow the stock to stand a couple 
of weeks and then cut off just above 
the ground. Chop the old stock into 
small pieces and use as a mulch 
around the plant. The original plant 
bulb sends up suckers indefinitely. 
They will.grow and become full sized 
plants and each would bear one bunch 
of fruit in its turn. 

Mulching with paper has been tried 
with. good results on -young plants 












and is being tested further under 
various conditions with prospects of 
encouraging results. 

Fertilizer 
By feeding liberally with plant fooa 


derived from suitable sources free 
from acidity it is possible 
to not only’ force early = ma- 
turity but to increase size 


and quality of the fruit, and also grow 
a plant that will remain erect and ma- 
ture a large, heavy bunch without 
falling. The banana plant yields only 
one bunch and then should be cut 
down thus continually furnishing hu- 
mus; this together with stable com- 
post if available, and supplemented 
with a high grade commercial fertiliz- 
er (having its materials derived from 
slowly available sources) will develop 
a strong, vigorous, plant and large 
bunches of choice fruit. Mr. Shani- 
barger says, “This is the secret of 
success with bananas, feed, feed, feed. 
It increases the number of bunches 
of fruit, increases the size, hastens 
maturity, increases the resistance of 
the plant to cold weather. A full 
bearing grove should not have less 
than one ton to the acre annually, 
and I have applied two tons with good 
results and I do not believe that even 
that amount is the limit of profit- 
able fertilization.” 

Fertilizing is not a form of magic, 
it is merely a matter of putting into 
the soil those elements which are 
required by a certain crop, and which 
the soil does not supply in sufficient 
quantity to afford maximum growth 
and fruiting of the plants. Because of 
the fact that such a large per cent 
of the soils are naturally of an acidic 
nature, any application of materials 
which have even the tendency to in- 
crease the natural acidity should be 
avoided. Potassium Phospate instead 
of having an acidic reaction has a 
basic one, and has a tendency to de- 
crease acidity and sweeten the soil; 
which, together with its higher per- 
centage of available phosphate that 
does not leach, or combine to form 
insoluble compounds, makes it es- 
pectially valuable where the rainfall 
is heavy or irrigation is used. 

Insects and Diseases 

Fortunately the varieties now grow- 
ing in Florida appear quite resistant 
to several insects and diseases which 
are causing trouble in other fields. 
The Banana Root Borer has caused 
damage in some sections but owing 
to the energies of the State Plant 
Board and the strict quarantine regu- 
lations of the State there is little 
danger of serious injury to the ba- 
nana industry from insect and disease 
pests. 

Scale insects are troublesome in 
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places and it may be necessary to use 
control methods for these. 
The Banana Wilt Disease or “Pan- 





ama Disease” has not been found in. 


this state so far. 

Any trouble with pests not thorough- 
ly understood should be reported to 
the State Plant Board for their in- 
vestigation. 

Harvesting and Shipping 

Bunches should be cut after reach- 
ing their full size and are almost ma- 
ture but green in color. After cut- 
ting remove to shade or cover from 
the direct rays of the sun to prevent 
burning. If intended for home use 
they should be hung up in a shady or 
dark place out of drafts and allowed 
to ripen; if the fruit is to be sent 
to a distant market it must be ship- 
ped green. 

Frequently home markets will take 
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large quantities of friuit thus solving 
the marketing problem besides sav- 
ing the expense and trouble of crating. 

Bananas have a delicate skin and 
are easily bruised; therefore, great 
care must be taken when packing the 
fruit for shipment. The ideal way 
is to use a light one trip, non-return- 
able crate, and plenty of hay or straw 
to form a cushion around the fruit. 
This method entirely surrounds the 
fruit with a heavy layer of hay or 
straw, and bananas so packed will 
reach their destination in first class 
condition, free from bruises. The 
bunch is easy to unpack; simply untie 
the crate top, remove the straw, hang 
the bunch and pull off the crate. In 
some localities instead of shipping the 
fruit in whole heads the hands are 
cut off and packed in crates or bas- 
kets. 





Official Program of Florida 
Banana Growers’ Assn. 


Winter Haven, Florida, October 29, 
1924. 
Morning Session 10 o’clock. 


Address of welcome by John F. May, 
Pres., Winter Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

2. Response by President C. L. 
Stokley. 

3. Annual Report by W. E. Bolles, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

4. Recommendations from Board 
of Directors by W. J. Kirkwood, Chair- 
man of the Board. 

5. Old Business. 

6. New Business. 

7. Annual Election of Officers. 

8. Adjournment until 2 P. M. 

NOTICE 

During the noon hour, all are invit- 
ed to enjoy the F. B. G. A. Exhibi- 
tion of Banana Fruits and Banana 
Plants; Dr. R. A. Nichols, Chairman. 

Afternoon Session, 2 P. M. 

1. “The Food Value of Bananas,” 
Dr. R. A. Nichols. 

2. “Soils and Preparation,” Dr. J. 
E. Crump. 





SATSUMA ORANGES DO 
WELL IN SOUTH GEORGIA 





New plantations of satsuma oranges 
in south east Georgia are showing 
good promise, according to reports re- 
ceived by the agricultural department 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham and At- 
lanta railway. 

The A. B. and A. road, as well as 
other transportation systems, is very 
much interested in this fruit, and 
is cooperating in introducing it along 





3. “Fertilizers Effectively Applied,” 
T. J. Harris. 

4. “Banana Troubles Are Rare,” 
John B. Beach. 

5. “Frosts and Protection,” C. L. 
Stockley. 

6. “Markets and Marketing,’ J. C. 
Crist. 


8. “Florida’s Banana Future,” W. 
J. Kirkwood. 


9. “Sure We Have Them,” Frank 
Whitman. 


10. “Bananas as Wealth Produc- 
ers,” Chas. S. Rees. 


11. “Banana Real Estate,” W. E. 
Bolles. 


12. “Bananas and Banana Men as 
I Have Found Them,” W. E. Maynard. 

Questions on the points raised will 
be answered by each speaker. The 
Association expects to publish the sub- 
stance of these addresses for free 
distribution to its members. 


The Florida Banana Growers’ As- 
sociation was organized in Tampa, 
October 27, 1921. 


the line. The experiment has recent- 
ly been made with considerable suc- 
cess, and it is believed the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit will, in time, prove 
very profitable. 

The early maturing Owari satsuma, 
it was stated, is of a deep orange 
color with a thin, smooth skin. This 
variety has no thorns and is practic- 
ally seedless. 


Eat fruit and vegetables and always 
look fresh. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 





Timely Suggestions for Grove Operations 
During the Present Month 


Make thorough clean-up spraying with 
oil emulsion to control whitefly and scale. 

Plow under cover crops and get ground 
in condition for fall fertilization. 

Spray pecans for leaf-case bearer. 


NOTICE 


Due to a very unfortunate and much re- 


gretted “break” a mix-up appears in the 
article, ““The Citrus Aphid” by W. W. Yoth- 
ers and F. R. Cole, Orlando, on page seven 
of this number. Under the subhead, “Spray- 
ing,” in the last column the matter appear- 
ing, excepting the first six lines, should not 
appear there but further on in the conclu- 


sion of the article. The proper connection 
is made by reading the first six lines and 
then turn to next page, or page eight. The 
Citrus Industry is, indeed, sorry that a mix- 
up of this kind should occur in this article, 
because of its instructive and beneficial val- 
ue to citrus growers. 





THE GREEN FRUIT SITUATION 





Up to this writing, October 10th., it appears 
that the green fruit situation in Florida this sea- 
son has been handled in a much more satisfac- 
tory manner than in any recent year. This con- 
dition may be attributed to two major factors. 
First—eternal vigilance on the part of state and 
federal inspectors; Second—a general disposition 
on the part of Florida growers and shippers to 
guard their own interests and the interests of the 
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industry by withholding immature fruit from the 
markets. 

It is true that quite a furore has developed in 
one or two instances and considerable newspaper 
discussion has arisen over the shipment or at- 
tempted shipment of early fruit. In the one case 
however, that of the shipment of fruit from Man- 
atee county, the preponderance of evidence is on 
the side of the shipper. Both state and federal 
inspection agents passed the fruit as fully com- 
plying with the 7 to 1 acid test. In the other in- 
stance, reported from Polk county, the state in- 
spector withheld his endorsement on the ground 
that the fruit did not meet the acid test. This 
shipment was held up, the fruit seized by the 
Polk county sheriff and the matter taken into 
the courts by the owner. The fruit was passed 
by the court on the ground that it met the re- 
quirements of the law as regards the color test. 

As the situation now stands, it appears that 
no fruit not meeting the required test has been 
shipped from the state so far this season. This 
is a great advance over the conditions which 
have ruled at this season in years past and is a 
distinct victory for the growers and shippers op- 
posing the shipment of immature and unfit fruit. 

Objection has been made to the shipping of 
any fruit so early in the season on the ground 
that the juice content, while passing the acid 
test, was insufficient to make the fruit accept- 
able to the consumer. Regret has been expres- 
sed in certain quarters that all shipments could 
not have been withheld until October 10th. or 
15th., even though the fruit shipped met the le- 
gal requirements. 

If such a program could have been adhered 
to it doubtless would have resulted in the first 
fruit reaching market being more juicy and of 
better flavor. However, the fact that no fruit not 
passing the acid or color test has been permitted 
to leave the state is in itself a notable victory 
for the sentiment which has been aroused against 
the practice of shipping unripe fruit to northern 
markets. 

In view of the attitude of many growers and 
shippers and the growing sentiment for the pro- 
tection of the industry against the shipment of 
unfit fruit, it is probable that some action will be 
taken, looking to the establishment of a certain 
standard of juice content or a fixed date for the 
shipment of any fruit. This matter is now being 
considered by many prominent growers and 
shippers. Effort also will be made to repeal the 
provision in regard to the color test, as much 
fruit which will pass this test is absolutely unfit 
for use, 

For the present season the industry is to be 
congratulated upon the manner in which the 
shipments have been controlled by growers and 
shippers and the activity displayed by state and 
federal inspectors in enforcing the acid test. The 
situation at this date is much better than on the 
same date in any recent years and if the present 
tendency to comply strictly with the state and 
federal requirements is adhered to the outlook for 
the grower is promising. 


FUTURE CITRUS PRODUCTION 





The editor of The Citrus Industry has never 








been among those who are want to “View the 
Situation With Alarm.” 

While it is true that the situation during the 
past year has been anything but encouraging and 
while The Citrus Industry has suffered along with 
other citrus interests by reason of the unfavor- 
able situation, it has never lost faith for one mo- 
ment in the stability and permanency of the in- 
dustry in Florida. On the contrary we sincerely 
believe and confidently look forward to the in- 
creasing importance of citrus in Florida and to 
the greater prosperity of citrus growers. 

Floridians returning from visits to California 
and Californians taking up their residence in 
Florida report that new plantings of citrus in 
California are practically at a standstill. For a 
number of years at least no material increase in 
California citrus production may be anticipated. 
This being true, Florida growers must provide the 
supply to meet the increasing demand for this 
fruit. It is true that the lower Rio Grande section 
of Texas is a factor which must be reckoned with 
in future calculations. At the present time the 
Texas situation is an unknown quantity. That 
state may become an important factor in the cit- 
rus situation, how important can not be determin- 
ed for some years as the plantings are young and 
the industry not yet so firmly established as to be 
intelligently gauged. 

In all events any material increase in citrus 
production in the next few years must be in Flor- 
ida. There is a constantly increasing demand 
for citrus fruits and if Florida alone is to meet 
this increased consumption the grower may look 
forward to a profitable price for his fruits for the 
next few years if proper attention is given to the 
production of quality fruit and intelligence is ex- 
ercised in the distribution of the fruit. On the 
whole The Citrus Industry believes that the Flor- 
ida citrus grower has reason to view the immed- 
iate future with an optimism based upon sound 
judgment. 


FRUIT DIVERSIFICATION 





Ever since its establishment nearly five years 
ago, The Citrus Industry has consistently and 
persistently advocated diversification in< fruits 
for Florida citrus growers and we wish again 
to emphasize the importance of diversification. 

While we believe that the production of citrus 
fruits will always be the leading industry of the 
state, we also believe that the wise citrus grower 
will supplement his citrus plantings by the plant- 
ing of other sub-tropical fruits to which the soil 
and climatic conditions of Florida are so well 
adapted. 

Nearly every citrus grower has some land not 
occupied by his citrus grove which could well be 
devoted to the production of other sub-tropical 
fruits. 

Avocados have long since been proven a suc- 
cessful and prolific crop in nearly all sections 
of south Florida. They are wonderfully produc- 
tive, fully as hardy as citrus and are always in 
demand at profitable prices. 

Bananas grow to perfection on the lower lands 
of South Florida, produce prolifically and yield a 
heavy profit. 

Pineapples are again coming into their own 
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Thirteen 
in south Florida after a lapse of many years 
and numerous plantations are being set out. 

The culture of grapes has passed the experi- 
mental stage and this industry is becoming one 
of commercial importance throughout the state 
and the south. 

Mangoes, Japanese persimmons and blackber- 
ries are other fruits adapted to Florida conditions. 
All of these fruits come into quick bearing, pro- 
duce prolific crops and are always in demand 
at fancy prices. 

Making his selection from any of the above 
mentioned fruits or of others which are adapted 
to Florida conditions, the citrus grower with a 
few acres of idle land at his disposal can well 
afford to supplement his citrus growing by the 
addition of other fruits. The wise grower will 
not neglect the goose which has laid his golden 
eggs, but on the other hand he will enact the 
role of wisdom if he does not put all his eggs 
in one basket. 


A CORRECTION 


In the September issue of The Citrus Industry 
a very unfortunate and annoying error occurred 
on page nine where the name of K. E. Bragdon, 
Winter Haven, author of a paper on “Some 
Observations on The New Aphis” was mis-spelled. 
In some unaccountable manner the “g” was 
omitted. The manager of The Citrus Industry 
deeply regrets this unintentional and unfortu- 
nate error. However, Mr. Bragdon is so well 
known that the omission of one letter from his 
name could not obscure nor confuse his indenti- 
ty in the mind of any well informed Florida citrus 
grower. While this fact makes the omission none 
the less annoying to The Citrus Industry, we 
feel that it in nowise lessened the value of Mr. 
Bragdon’s paper. 


REMARKABLE AVOCADO TREE DISCOVERED 


High up among the hills of Pasco county there 
is a place which is fast becoming the Mecca for 
avocado enthusiasts and students of horticulture; 
it is a place which almost over night has sprung 
into state-wide prominence as the location of 
the most wonderful Fuerte Avocado tree in the 
state if not in the world. A month ago there was 
a country road leading up to the home of Dr. 
E. E. Schmidt which was little /travelled but 
today that same road is deep with the ruts of 
cars which daily carry many people up the hill- 
side to the site of Dr. Schmidts’ famous tree. 
These ruts in the country road bear silent testi- 
mony of the state-wide interest created by the 
discovery—for so it may be termed—of the avo- 
cado tree which is expected to establish a great 
commercial avocado industry in central Florida. 

Aside from appreciating the beauty of the 
Dr. Schmidt avocado tree, the traveller fails to 
realize at first what a remarkable tree he is be- 
holding, for but little fruit can be seen on the 
outside of this tree, however just as soon as a 
limb is lifted or a peek is taken of the underside 
and inside of the tree one realizes quickly that 
this must be the finest tree of its kind in Florida. 
On nearly every branch is hanging large clusters 
of fine fruit weighing from a pound to a pound 
and a half each and in some places on one mb 
as many as twenty to forty pears can be counted. 
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Pedersen Discusses Ways of 
Citronizing the GroveOwn- 
er Who Is Not Grower 


By W. L. Pedersen, President of 
Waverly Citrus Growers Association, 
before the Winter Haven Chamber of 
Commerce at their monthly Fruit 
Growers luncheon, held on August 
13th, 1924.) 


When a person comes to Florida 
and buys a grove, he becomes a grove 
owner. He also buys a pair of khaki 
riding breeches and a pair of shiney 
puttees, and considers himself a 
grower. He watches his trees bloom, 
and the fruit set, and when the fruit 
begins to swell and finally color up, 
he feels very proud. He goes to the 
house, and asks his wife to go with 
him to see his beautiful fruit. 

“Now, Mary, this is a Tangerine 
tree. Aren’t they fine?” 

Mary looks at them, 
“Yes”! 

They go a little farther and come 
to a grapefruit tree. “Look at this 
bunch of grapefruit, Mary. There are 
five of them in one bunch. This must 
be what they call ‘Silver Cluster,’ 
Aren’t they fine?” 

Mary looks at them, 
“They are wonderful!” 

They go a little farther, and come 
to an orange tree. “Now this, I think, 
is a Valencia. These are the boys that 
bring the money. Look at them! 
Aren’t they fine?” 

Mary looks at them, and says they 
are wonderfully fine fruit. When Mary 
says they are fine, he knows they are. 
Mary never failed in her judgment 
before. 

So he invites his friends to come 
to see his grove, and his wonderfully 
fine fruit, and they agree with him. 
He writes north and invites his 
friends and relatives to come down, 
and he shows them his grove and his 
fruit, and they say it is fine. 


It is now time that the truit be 
picked. He goes to the packing house, 
and makes his arrangements. The 
Picking Boss comes with his crew, 
throws off his boxes and ladders, and 
goes to work. He watches them with 
intense interest, because it is al! new 
to him, and when the Picking Boss 
is not busy, he gets confidential with 
him, and asks him if he does not 


and says, 


and says, 


think he has some fine fruit, and the 
Boss says, “Sure!” He counts the 
boxes that are picked, and for fear 
that he may forget it, he goes io the 
house, and marks it down, and while 
he has his pencil, he also figures out 
how much of a bank-roll he will re- 
ceive, and how he will spend it. 

He waits patiently for the returns 
from his fruit. After a month or so, 
he gets a letter. He knows it ig from 
the Packing House—it says so on the 
envelope. He tears it open, and ex- 
tracts the contents. He looks for the 
check the first thing. He looks at it, 
and takes a second look, for fear he 
was mistaken the first time. He slow- 
ly lays it down and picks up the 
statement that came with it. It rath- 
er puzzles him, for it is full of figures 
on both sides of it. He begins to study 
it, and finds an item which says, 
“Brights.” He follows the line across 
the page. There seems to be no 
brights. The next item is “Golden.” 
Yes, there were some Goldens—not 
many. Then comes “Russets.” Yes, a 
good many Russets—mostly all Rus- 
sets. He scratches his head, and then 
he comes to an item which says, 
“Dumped.” Dumped! And he cannot 
understand it. 

He goes and hunts up Mary, and 
says, “Well, we got the returns from 
our fruit.” 

“Oh, did you?” 

“Yes. Didn’t get much for it.” 

“You didn’t? I told you you had 
better watch those fellows!” 

Now this man is all right. He is a 
grove owner, but not a grower. Be- 
fore he can become a grower, he must 
be “eitronized.” Well, how do you 
citronize him? 


When we have a grove owner in our 
association, and find that, through 
lack of his not being posted, he is 
liable to become dissatisfied and cause 
annoyance, we invite him to come to 
the packing house when hig own fruit 
goes through. If he does not come, 
we go after him. 

We show him how the fruit is re- 
ceived at the packing house, and re- 
ceipted. How it is washed, dried and 
polished, and taken to the grading 
belt. We ask him to watch tha grad- 


ing for a moment. Then we hand 
him an orange. 

“Look at this! See how smooth this 
orange is? It is almost perfect. We 
call this a ‘Bright.’ It goes over here. 
Look at this one! Do you think it is 
as nice as the other one?” 

“No.” 

“But it is a good orange. 
call this a “Golden.” 

We hand him another orange. 
“What do you think of this one? 
Say, what is that on there? That is 
what they call ‘Rust-mite,’ caused 
from “Rust-mite.” Did you spray your 
grove?” 

“Yes, I sprayed once, but cot for 
Rust-mite.” 

“Well, you made a mistake. A 
good deal of your fruit is rust7. We 
call this a “Russett.” It goes over 
here. Look at this one! What would 
you call it? That looks like it might 
be a “Golden.” See that on ihere? 
What is that? That orange has been 
pricked with a thorn. If we gut this 
orange with the rest of them, and it 
gets up north, it is liable to cause 
decay. When the buyers discover 
that, they would ask for a reduction 
of from five percent to ten percent 
on the price of the car load of or- 
anges, and it would mean quite a loss, 
s0 we “dump” this one. See this on 
here? What is that? That is Mel- 
anose. That is caused from the trees 
not being pruned. Did you prune 
your trees?” 

“No, we talked of it, but it seemed 
to cost too much.” 

“Well, you made a mistake, for if 
you do not prune them, you lost on 
your fruit. What do you think of 
this one?” 

“Oh, I know what that is!” 

“What is it?” 

“That is rust-mite.” 

“No, that is ammoniation. You 
must be careful in how you fertilize 
your trees. Did your fruit split?” 

“Yes, I noticed quite a few of them 
splitting.” 

“You must remedy it. See this on 
here? What is that? That ig caused 
from Scale and White Fly. You must 
do more spraying. 


And so we go on, and explain ‘to 


We will 





him the different diseases and their 
Now, let us pass 


effect on the fruit. 
on. 

“See these many bins? See the fruit 
dropping down here and there? Each 
bin represents a certain size. Do you 
notice your fruit runs mostly to small 
sizes? That is because of the Rust- 
mite. See this middle size? You 
haven’t very many of that size. This 
size is the best seller, and always 
brings more money. Now here you 
see some more bins, and over there 
are still more. They represent the 
Goldens and the Brights. Here are 
the girls packing the fruit. Do you 
see how nicely these boxes are packed 
and topped off? Each size of fruit 
has to be packed a certain way. This 
box is topped just a little different 
from this one over here. Here is 
where the tops are nailed on. See how 
they are pressed down, so they will 
be firm and not shake in the box? 
Here is where they are all stacked on 
the floor, ready for the car. See this 
number? What is that? That is the 
number of your grove.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know my grove had a 
number!” 


“That is in case something should go 
wrong with your fruit, and supposing 
there were two or three different peo- 
ple’s fruit in that car, we would then 
know whose fruit it was that had 
gone wrong. See this number? That 
represents the number of oranges in 
that box. Now here is where they are 
packing the boxes in the car. Do you 
see how careful they are, and how 
solidly these boxes are packed in the 
car? That is very important, for 
sometimes the cars are handled very 
roughly by the railroad compauy, and 
the fruit is upset and damaged. 

“Now we will go to the office. See 
these bulletins hanging here? They 
are bulletins that we get every day, 
and keep us posted on the market. 
They are copies of telegrams going 
out and coming in from headquarters. 
Here you see is a car of “Capidomes” 
that have gone to New York, and 
have been offered for so much. Now 
here you see where this car of fruit 
has been accepted, and at what price. 
Now here are records from all the 
packing houses in the state, showing 
where their fruit was shipped, and 
what it sold for. So we keep ourselves 
thoroughly posted on the markets. 
Now here are our books. This car 
load of fruit sold for so much. It had 
so many brights, so many goldens, so 
many russets, and here you see what 
the different grades of fruit sold for. 
It shows the different sizes, different 
grades, and what they brought. Now 
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you see this middle size brought more 
than those larger sizes or the smaller 
sizes. So you must try and raise fruit 
the size that the people want in order 
to get the most out of your fruit. You 
notice here is a list of all the differ- 
ent cars of fruit that have gone out 
this month, and do you see that none 
of these cars sold for exactly the same 
price? Now if your neighbor had a 
certain size of fruit that the market 
wanted, and you had another size 
that the market did not want, al- 
though your fruit might be as bright 
as his, he would receive more money 
for hig fruit than you would for 
yours. Here are copies of the minutes 
of the Sub-Exchange. Here are 
copies of the minutes of the Florida 
Exchange at Tampa. So if there is 
any information you wish, we can 
give it to you.” 

“What was that bell ringing for?” 

“That was the noon bell.” 

“Oh, I must hurry home.” 

“Well, come again.” 

His wife meets him at the door. 
“What makes you so late, John?” 

“Why, I have been at the packing 
house to see our fruit go through. 
Wish you could have been with me. 
It is very interesting and is sure some 
business.” 

“I thought you said there wasn’t 
any business about these fellows!” 

“Well, that is what Mr. Jones said, 
but he was wrong. Do you know that 
they can tell you all about your fruit 
by looking at it? They told me we 
did not spray much, and we did not 
prune our trees, and showed me 
where we lost money. I see now why 
we did not get much for our fruit. 
We were green and did not under- 
stand.” 

Some three years ago, one of our 
members, seemed to think he had 
some fine fruit, and fearing that it 
might cause some misunderstanding, 
I asked this gentleman to core to the 


Fifteen 
packing house, the next week, when 
his fruit was going to be picked. I 
told him if he would do so that he 
would learn more about fruit ‘han he 
could learn any other way, and ex- 
plained it to him. He promised he 
would. He came and watched his 
fruit go through every day, ard the 
second day I went to the packing 
house. if 

After I had greeted him, he says, 
“Look at that!” ’ 

I looked, and there were two hun- 
dred boxes of fruit set to one side, 
ready to be dumped. I told him it 
was too bad, but supposed he knew 
the reason. 

He looked at me and said, “I have 
learned something.” 

“What have you learned?” 

“T have learned that the first thing 
I have to do is to spend one thousand 
dollars for pruning.” 


I told him that it was money well 
spent. The best fruit that came to 
our packing house last year came 
from his grove. 


How many growers have ever seen 
their own fruit go through the pack- 
ing house? I am sure the percentage 
would be very small. If some of the 
growers could see their fruit as it lies 
in some of the bins, they would be so 
ashamed of it, they never again would 
send such fruit to the packing house. 
You cannot tell for sure how good 
your fruit is until it is picked. You 
get your statement how it has graded 
out, but you do not know the reason 
why it was so graded. 

The grower often finds fault’ with 
the manager because his fruit has not 
graded as he had hoped it would. The 
fault lies not with the manager. 


If you want to be a real grower, 
know your fruit. Study it at the 
grading belt, for good fruit is the 
kind it pays to raise. 


W. L. PEDERSEN 


Gives Good Hint on Handling of 
Satsuma Trees 


Lee Smith, county demonstration 
agent of Escambia county, who has 
written an interesting series of ar- 
ticles on the care and culture of the 
satsuma, has prepared two especial- 
ly interesting articles on “scars on 
trees” and “effects of diseases and 
insects,” both of which are short and 
are herewith produced for the in- 
formation of the satsuma_ grower. 
They are as follows: 


Scars on Trees—Abuse 
A badly scarred tree is potentially 


a dead tree in case of a freeze. No 
one can realize the vitality taken out 
of a tree by a wound. The freeze on 
January 21st followed right on the 
heels of a rain and the water did 
not have time to drain from the 
wounds. Where ever there was a 
wound that had a good bit of dead 
bark over or around it, almost closed, 
or that would otherwise hold water, it 
caught full of water and froze, and 


so remained for several hours. Areas 


Continued on page 24 
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The Best Fruit Farmer I Know 


By George Martin, in Farm and Fireside 


When J. C. Forkner was a boy in 
a small town in Kansas back in the 
covered wagon days, there was a 
quarter section of government land 
a few miles out that was a great 
local joke. 


This humped-up epitome of rocks 
and desolation was known as Nigger 
Hill; and it was a great game with 
the village wags to send all the foot- 
and-travel-weary overlanders out to 
stake that claim and make a home 
for themselves. 


Invariably, back those travelers 
would come, cursing and reviling the 
local funny men who sent them there, 
until one day a stocky German and 
his family happened into town. This 
man had teamed it out from way 
back East, faring very badly all the 
way. Finally one of his horses died, 
and he had hitched up the family cow. 
It was thus, discouraged and unwill- 
ing to travel farther, that he came to 
town. 

In response to his inquiry for gov- 
ernment land, they sent him out to 
Nigger Hill, then waited gleefully to 
laugh at him when he came back. 
Only, he didn’t come back. 

That German knew that that quart- 
er section of horrible-looking rocky 
hills was a wonderful piece of orchard 
land. He promptly set out the first 
orchard in that part of the world, 
became a prosperous and respected 
member of the community, and some 
years later sold out his free govern- 
ment land for twice what the people 
who had paid $50 and $60 an acre 
all around him could get. 

That taught young Forkner not to 
jump to conclusions, and not to take 
anybody’s word for anything if he was 
interested in proving the contrary 
himself. 

This knowledge stood him in good 
stead when, years later, after he had 
made good money and a good name 
for himself in Kansas farm lands, he 
decided to go to California and try his 
hand there. 

He was interested in figs, was 
Forkner, so he struck for the only 
place in the world outside the shores 
of the Mediterranean where he 
thought figs could be commercially 
grown with success. They saw quite 
a bit of him around Fresno. They 
didn’t know much about him; and he 
didn’t have a great deal to say re- 
garding himself, except that he was a 
real-estate man. So they figured him 


for “just another real-estate agent” 
and let it go at that. But they watch- 
ed him. There had been a lot of 
funny things done by _ real-estate 
agents, one way and another, and the 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce wasn’t 
going to jeopardize the reputation of 
its community by having any real- 
estate skullduggery around there. No, 
sir. 

Now, between the northern limits of 
the overgrown village of Fresno and 
the edge of the bluffs overlooking the 
San Joaquin (pronounced Can Wah- 
keen) River were great stretches of 
thousands of acres of worthless land 
—hog wallows and desert. It was 
hardpan with very shallow topsoil, 
and hardpan from one to two feet 
thick at that, which, as everyone 
knows, simply can’t be farmed. 

The Chamber of Commerce’s sus- 
picions were renewed and strengthen- 
ed when it was noticed that Forkner 
spent a lot of his time wandering 
around making calculations on this 
land, either alone or in the company 
of mysterious strangers he brought 
in, and who went away ag mysterious- 
ly as they came. This sort of thing 
went on for more than a year. 

Then the Chamber of Commerce’s 
worst suspicions were confirmed. 
Forkner announced the organization 
of a company to plant nine thousand 
of those worthless hardpan acres 
north of town to fig trees and colonize 
them with several hundred families. 
The Chamber of Commerce immed- 
iately issued a resolution condemning 
the project, calling attention to the 
worthlessness of the land and threat- 
ening Forkner with criminal prosecu- 
tion in the courts if evidence were 
forthcoming that he had defrauded 
any colonist of a nickel on his pro- 
posed land scheme. 

Things looked rather 
for Mr. Forkner. 

And yet, if you go out there now, 
just fourteen short years later, you 
will find not 9,000 acres of figs on that 
hardpan land, but 12,000 acres of 
them, doing splendidly, and surround- 
ing some of the finest homes to be 
found anywhere in this country. You 
will find J. C. Forkner the leading 
citizen of Fresno, and the people who 
were suspicious of him now among 
his very best friends. 


unpleasant 


A repetition of the German settler 
and Nigger Hill on a large scale, that’s 
ail. And here ig how Forkner did it: 


In the year spent looking over the 
hog wollow and desert, when people 
thought he was cooking up some fly- 
by-night scheme to unload worthless 
land on gullible customers from afar 
cff, he was really proving by accurate 
and scientific experiment and: investi- 
gation every single point that had to 
do with making that desolation over 
into a garden spot of fig trees and 
homes. 

Hardpan? Yes, that land was hard- 
pan; but Forkner proved by chemical 
analysis that it was the soluable kind 
of hardpan. He went deeper, and 
again by chemical analysis proved 
that underneath that one to two-foot 
shell of hardpan there lay from 8 to 
15 feet of the richest soil in the world 
—soil ideally adapted to the growing 
of thousands of acres of figs, soil that 
for generations perhaps would need 
no fertilizer. 

He went further than that. He 
went into the questions of water 
rights, irrigation costs, climate, rain- 
fall, temperature averages, markets. 
And he solved the hardpan problem 
by buying $160,000 worth of dyna- 
mite, over a three-year period, and 
blasting a hole for every one of the 
600,000 fig trees (it took 3,000,000 cut- 
tings to get the 600,000 rooted trees) 
and the 60,000 ornamental eucalyptus 
and oleander trees that border the 
fine hard-surfaced highways marking 
this 12,000 acre fig Garden of Eden. 

There are now three thriving little 
towns in this 12,000 acres, most of 
which have been sold in average lots 
of 16 acres. There will soon be com- 
pleted the quota of 500 families and 
12,000 souls Forkner started out to 
settle on money-making little fig 
farms. The gardens have a high 
school of their own, and both the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific rail- 
roads have stations there. A state 
junior college, providing the first two 
years of the regular University of 
California course, is right on the edge 
of the gardens. There are plenty of 
grade schcols scattered through the 
community. 


This once barren tract of “worth- 
less hardpan” now has 125 miles of 
irrigation canals and laterals, 42 miles 
of roads and boulevards, a first-class 
water right, and an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of sheet water,—pure soft snow 
water—within 50 feet. 


Forkner’s organization spent $50 an 
acre to level the land, and 25 cents 





to blast each of the 600,000 tree holes. 
Eleven thousand ‘acres of growing 
figs have been sold to 800 buyers, 10 
per cent of whom are now living it 
their own homés on their little gar- 
den farms. When the final 1,000 acres 
are sold, and all the folks get there, 
and all the trees come into bearing, 
they will produce $6,000,000 worth of 
figs a year. 

Everyone connected with Forkner 
and his organization, including him- 
self, owns and lives on a fig-garden 
home. The company runs 85 tractors, 
employs 200 men to work on the gar- 
dens regularly, and has a company 
headquarters building on each 600 to 
1,000 acres of the 12,000. They have 
their own packing plant and their 
own marketing organization; and un- 
der the light-syrup packing method 
developed on the family kitchen stove 
by Mr. and Mrs. Forkner, after all 
the big fruit packers had assured 
them it couldn’t be done, Mr. Fork- 
ner believes the gardens cannot pos- 
sibly catch up with their market for 
freshly packed figs for at least 
twenty-five years. 

That is why I say J. C. Forkner 
is the best fruit farmer I know. Verily 
he has made the desert blossom as 
the rose, and to much more purpose. 
He has provided a home and a living 
for 12,000 people, and he has done 
it in the face of handicaps and dis- 
couragements that would have put 
nine men in every ten forever out of 
the running. All simply because he 
had the courage that comes of having 
a definite goal, and accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of the obstacles that 
must be overcome to reach that goal. 

Too many of us never arrive be- 
cause we don’t know where we're 
going. 


SATSUMA GROWERS ‘ 
PREPARE FOR FREEZES 


Satsuma growers of Mobile and 
Baldwin counties have profited by the 
experience of the exceptional cold of 
last winter and will apply the lesson 
learned, by giving groves attention 
which is expected to minimize losses 
in the future, according to Represent- 
ative Vincent F. Kilborn of Mobile. 
Mr. Kilborn stated that growers are 
going ahead with planting of satsumas 
and are confident of the future of 
the industry. 


Remember after the farm machinery 
has done its last work this summer or 
fall that the place for it is under the 
barn or tool house—unless you mean 
to buy new ones anyway next spring. 
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Treating oat seed with formalde- The best way to go into any kind 
hyde or corrosive sublimate for smut of farming is to grow into it. He who 
is not a waste of time; it is good busi- plunges in usually lives to repent and 
ness. Day. 


Banner - SMITH - Savage 


BANNER Compressed Air Sprayer 
Tank 21 in. * 7% in. Double seamed and well riveted. Canacity about 4 gallons. 
2 in. brass pump. Pump casting heavy brass, machined, car- 
rying strap adjustable with snap ends. Automatic nozzle, brass, 
for three different sprays. Will not clog. Made with gal- 
vanized or brass tank as ordered. Adapted™ 
for all spraying purposes, Gardens, Vines, 
Shrubbery, Poultry Houses, Cotton, Disin- ° 
fectants, Carbola, etc. Well made, high- 
grade sprayer and absolutely guaranteed in 
every detail. 
SAVAGE DRY Powder Duster 
Highly adapted for 
dusting Truck Crops, 
Cucumbers, Water- 
melons, Strawberries, 
Potatoes, Shrubbery, 
Trees, Cotton, ete. \ to any angle. Feed 


Dusts everything in lever instantly ad- 
powder form. © nail Nee justed for 1 to 20 Ibs. 


bearings throughout, SX per acre. Easily op- 
gears packed in sealed erated and a 


gear case. Nozzle Endorsed by U. 
arm raised or lowered Dept. of Agriculture. 
Manufactured by Distributed by 


D. B. Smith & Company Florida Agricultural Supply Co., 
Utica, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Frost and Freeze Insurance 


Weather conditions all over the United States have been 
topsy-turvy all summer. The Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington predicts the coldest winter in a decade. Will Flor- 
ida share it with the rest of the United States? 

Why Take Chances 


INSURE yes sussesr rss TODAY 
It Is Better to Be Safe Than Sorry 
FLORIDA REALTY & MORTGAGE CO. 


Insurance Department 
311 Franklin St. Tampa, Fla. 


Local representative wanted for general insurance lines. 


BETTER FRUIT 
in BETTER BOXES 


Orange Boxes Exclusively 


Annual Capacity Two Million 
None Better—Few as Good 


ROUX CRATE COMPANY 
General Offices—Tampa — Mill—Lake Garfield 
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THE CITRUS APHID 
APHIS SPIRAECOLA PATCH 


Continued from page 8 

Too little is known. It seems prob- 
able, however, that the present year 
marks the crest of the epidemic in at 
least parts of the orange growing 
region. In these areas we should ex- 
pect some decline either during the 
latter part of the present season or 
during the follownig season. 

This does not mean that the aphid 
can be disregarded. It is of outstand- 
ing importance. While it has been 
impossible to prevent the present ep- 
idemic we should make every attempt 
to determine the development of that 
epidenmic, its decline and the factors 
that brought it into being. The first 
step in this direction is the one al- 
ready taken—the determination of the 
identity of the insect and of the 
sources of infestation.” 

*Insect Pest Survey, Special Report 
No. 35. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLI- 
MATE ON THE APHID 
OUTBREAK 

The first step toward understand- 
ing an insect outbreak is to determine 
the identity of the insect responsible 
and its life history. With an aphid 
this gives a clew to its migration. 
With these facts known we endeavor 
to obtain information about its para- 
sites, predators and diseases—biolog- 
ical factors which tend to decrease its 
numbers. We then look toward other 
factors that have an influence on the 
insects’ life. One of these, and an 
important one, is the variation in cli- 
mate. With aphids this is particular- 
ly important. We must not overlook 
it, therefore, in connection with this 
epidemic of Aphis spiraecola. 

It is well known that moist cool 
weather furnishes ideal conditions for 
aphids. They are not abundant in 
the humid tropics. Moreover, Aphis 
spiraecola and its relatives are typ- 
ical inhabitants of temperate regions. 
Some knowledge of this epidemic may 
therefore be gained by examining the 
climate in the orange belt. We have 
for this reason prepared rough clim- 
ographs for two places. These are 
shown in the accompanying figure. 
The rainfall is indicated by the figures 
along the bottom of the chart, the 
temperature by the figures at the 
side. The means for each month are 
used and the resulting polygon made 
by joining these means by lines gives 
a picture of the climate. In order to 
present an average climate, what 
might be called the normal, the data 
for a series of years are used. 

In the charts presented the first 
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six months have been indicated by perhaps the most critical ones for an 
a heavy line for these months are aphid attacking the orange in Florida. 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


For Your Comfort 
HOTEL TA-MIAMI 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


NOTE: 

The success of this hotel has been 
achieved by its appointments and its 
strict adherence to the principal. 
“The welfare of the guestis the first 
consideration.’’ 


debe rherfe forfeoderterfertenfecfeofeforfe leofecfeoferdootorte isle 


Should be}. Aphis 
used with Insurance 


In Your 
Every spray Citrus Gro ve 


Serious Aphis infestations 
have broken out in some 
sections. 


Protect your fruit and rid your trees 
of Aphis and similar destructive in- 
sects at a cost of only a few cents 
a tree. “Black Leaf 40,” the “Old 
Reliable” nicotine spray, is recom- 
mended by Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations. Spray 
singly or in combination with solu- 
tions for scale and other grove 
pests. 

Adequate stocks have been placed 
with “Black Leaf 40” Dealers in 
all citrus sections. 


(q 


Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Corporation 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black Leaf 40 


40% Nicotine 





It will be seen that from January to 
May, the climate is dry with increas- 
ing temperature. Such weather is not 
favorable to aphids but it is not un- 
favorable for their natural enemies, 
By June the weather is warm and 
moist, a condition that is excellent for 
fungus diseases. Under such an av- 
erage condition, therefore, we would 
expect aphids to multiply in moderate 
numbers and to be fairly checked by 
insect enemies and diseases. 

The dotted lines on these charts 
indicate the climate for 1924. It will 
be seen at once that the spring has 
been very unusual. February and 
March presented conditions very ideal 
for the aphids but somewhat adverse 
toward their enemies. Granted aphids 
in the vicinity, we might expect, 
therefore, a decided epidemic during 
this period. It will be seen further 
that by June the climate had returned 
almost to the average. We would ex- 
pect at this time, then, that the epi- 
demic would be checked by the re- 
actions of the aphids themselves and 
by their diseases. The unusual cli- 
mate of 1924 following one of 1923 
which itself diverged considcrably 
from the average. In effect, there- 
fore, it was a culmination of condi- 
tions very favorable toward an aphid 
outbreak. 

We cannot predict the season for 
1925 but we hope for five months of 
dry weather with rising temperatures 
and we can expect under an xverage 
season a situation quite different from 
that we have witnessed in 1924. While 
complete analysis of the climate in its 
relation to the epidemic has not been 
made, this prediction seems warrant- 
ed from the data already available. 


A sweet potato storage bin 10x10x6 
feet will hold 400 bushels of pota- 
toes. 


CITRUS TREES 


Our trees have not been in- 
fested with Aphis. 


Every tree has a fine quality 
root stock and a careful bud 
selection. 


These features are the funda- 
mentals of a good grove and 
successful citrus culture. 


—write or call— 


~ Wartmann Nursery 
Company 
FLORIDA 


OCALA, 
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T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER . 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 
We ship large or small orders 


17th St. and 6th Ave, TAMPA, FLORIDA Phone 51-219 


Do You Want to 
Increase Your Trade? 


The East & West Trade Developer. 


The only Commercial Monthly of its kind in the East 
specially devoted to the promotion and consolidation of the 
International trade connections. 

Subscription Rs. 10 or £ 1. 


The Indian Mercantile Directory 


Giving names and addresses of the Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, Exporters, Importers, Agents and Industrial es- 
tablishments, located everywhere in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Federated Malay States, Netherland, Philippines, Siam 
and Straits Settlements, dealing in each class of goods, and 
an up-to-date list of Associations, Colleges, Schools, Hos- 
pitals, Newspapers and Libraries. Rs. 10 |- or Sh. 15]. 


The Mercantile Directory of Germany. 

Gives an up-to-date list’ of prominent Manufacturers, 
Merchants, Exporters, Importers etc., in Germany, dealing 
in each class of goods, classified under alphabetical trade 
headings. Rs. 10 |- or Sh. 15 |-. 

The Mercantile Directory of Japan 

This publication contains an up-to-date list of Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters, etc., in Japan, 
dealing in each class of goods classified under alphabetical 


trade headings, as also useful facts and figures concerning 
Japanese trade and industry. Rs. 10 |- or Sh. 15 |-. 


—Publishers— 
The East & West Trade Developer 
RAJKOT, India. 
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"ie E. E. Schmidt’s Fuerte 
Avocado Tree 


“I believe that you not only have 
the finest Fuerte avocado tree in 
Florida but the finest of its kind in 
the world. I believe that your tree 
is worth thousands of dollars.” This 
statement is attributed to Mr. Wilson 
Popenoe, the well known avocado ex- 
pert of the Bureau of Foreign Plant 
Introduction, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., upon the 
occasion of his recent visit to the 
home of Dr. E. E. Schmidt of Blanton, 
Pasco county, Florida 

Four years and ten months ago Dr. 
Schmidt planted a “Fuerte” avocado 
tree in his back yard and, aside from 
packing the dirt well around the roots 
after removing it from the box, paid 
no attention to the tree which has 
in recent months become known from 
one end of the state to the other as 
a great find. The second year after 
planting the tree Dr. Schmidt was re- 
warded with 25 fine avocados. He 
thought that was pretty good for such 
a young tree and when the third 
season’s crop matured and he found 
that he had 800 fine fruit he was 
pleased of course, but not surprised 
at the action of this remarkable tree. 
It was no more than he expected of it. 
With the passing of another year he 
found however that he had not only 
about 1000 fruit hanging on the tree 
but in addition to this had a tree 
which had become famous; a home 
which had been turned into a day and 
night bureau of information and a 
place which had become the Mecca 
for avocado enthusiasts from all over 
Florida. Dr. Schmidt has begun to 
realize that there are a great number 
of people in the state, particularly the 
eentral portions, who don’t mind trav 
elling a few hundred miles to con- 
vince themselves that the _ reports 
which they have heard about this 
tree are correct. 

Dr. Schmidt’s Fuerte Avocado tree 
is located on one of the highest points 
in Pasco county and from the very 
top of this ridge rears its top-mcst 
branches some twenty feet above the 
sandy loam soil as though it would 
proclaim its royalty to the world. 
Hanging from every limb from the up- 
permost branches to those which 
lower down bow to the ground with 
their burden will be seen clusters of 
fruit from half a dozen to forty in 
number revealing to the investigator 
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at one glance nature’s wonderful gift. 

If there is such a thing as a perfect 
tree this Fuerte is indeed the one; 
perfect in form; perfect in health; 
perfect in productiveness and perfect 
in beauty. As Dr. Schmidt unlocked 
the gate (he must guard his tree 
from thieves now) and directed me 
towards his tree my first impression 
was that there must be some mistake. 


Surely this great tree must be more 
than four years and ten months old. 
It was at least twenty feet high and 
twenty feet in diameter—I had grown 
avocado trees and had never obtained 
such results as this—I was soon con- 
vinced however that the tree was only 
a youngster among trees. I eagerly 
lifted the nearest limb and looked un- 
der the protecting foliage and beheld 


Showing fruit hanging on one limb of the Dr. E. E. Schmidt Fuerte 
Avocado tree 





more avocados than I had heretofore 
thought it possible for a single tree 
to produce. The limb I lifted carried 
forty-two full sized fruit weighing from 
a pound to a pound and a half! I 
counted them. The next one carried 
twenty-two fruit and as one “cruised” 
around the tree taking a look here 
and there doubt gave place to con- 
viction and the belief became fixed 
that Dr. Schmidt had indeed the 
greatest tree of its variety in Florida. 

Was there some special reason why 
this tree grew and produced so well? 
I asked the genial Doctor what he had 
done to make it grow so well and 
he told me that he had never used 
a pound of fertilizer for he never saw 
the necessity of doing so—I didn’t 
either—and had never even cultivated 
the tree. It just grew like the far 
famed Topsy. The tree had never 
been sprayed but was, according to 
Popenoe, entirely free from disease. 
Was there special merit in the land 
then? I quickly discarded this idea 
for it was easy to see that the land 
was the same as thousands of acres 
of land in central Florida. I was forced 
to the conclusion that not only did 
this tree bear more fruit and bear it 
with more regularity and under more 
satisfactory conditions than any here- 
before heard of but that it possessed 
the ability to outgrow any other avo- 
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EMULSO obes Hil 
4 while fly and scale insects 


Economical and convenient. 
Keeps indefinitely 
and remains absolutely uniform. 
EMULSO and NIAGARA DUSTS 
carried in stock by leading insecticide 
dealers in each community. 
PENINSULAR SERVICE goes 
products—no matter where you 
Let us assist you 
in producing better fruit. 


PENINSULAR CHEMICAL CO. 


Orlando, Florida 


any kind of water. 


these 
buy them in Florida. 
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cado tree I had ever before seen. 
After looking at the tree from all 
angles and after looking in it and 
under it; up it and down it, I de- 
eided that I had seen about all that 
was necessary so we walked out of 
the gate and locked the door after 
us. I asked Dr. Schmidt what he 
was going to do with his tree. “I 
have, of course, received many re- 
quests for budwood from this tree,” 
said the Doctor, “and not a few rather 
interesting business propositions, 
some of which were obviously intend- 
ed to restrict the use of budwood to 
a few people who intended to plant 
acreages and some of them which 
did not seem to insure the public get- 
ting only the best quality of trees 
propagated from my Fuerte. I finally 
made up my mind that the possession 
of this tree entailed a responsibility 
upon me which made it necessary that 
I exercise considerable care in the 
manner in which I released budwood. 
I finally concluded negotiations with 
the Southern Nurseries of Bartow for 
the sole right to cut budwood from my 
tree and have the distinct understand- 
ing with them that no budding will be 
done from nursery clippings but that 
all trees sold will be propagated from 
buds taken from the parent tree. The 
many people who have seen this tree 
and among them the number of ex- 
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perts who have pronounced my tree to 
be the best known have convinced 
me that from my “sport” Fuerte it is 
possible to establish a big avocado in- 
dustry in central Florida. I know that 
my tree is a good one and I know that 
with the cooperation of the Southern 
Nurseries we will be able to do a 
great deal for the protection of plant- 
ers of avocado groves.” 

I asked the Doctor if there would 
be enough budwood to supply the de- 
mand if all buds were taken from the 
parent tree and he told me that he 
considered it of more importance to 
build up the industry slowly but safe- 
ly than to run the risk of deterioration 
from the practice of using nursery 
clippings. 

It has long been expected by avo- 
eado experts that sooner ‘or later 
some cross would develop which would 
produce an avocado tree entirely suit- 
ed to Florida conditions and it looks 
like Dr. Schmidt’s tree fills the bill. 

I remember seeing, the other day 
a certified check for over $16,- 
500 which was!paid for the fruit 
from a ten acre, ten year old tanger- 
ine grove and I marvelled at the sum 
but when I realize that on one avo- 
cado tree there is several hundred dol- 
lars worth of fruit hanging and when 
I start to multiply this by the number 
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Florida Fruits 
and Flowers 


Mixes with 


are 


with 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to diversifi- 
cation in fruit growing and to home and 
civic ornamentation. 


The kind of a magazine you will enjoy in 
your home. 
of fruits which can be successfully grown 
in Florida and it aids with helpful sugges- 
tions about ornamentals and flowers for 
your home or community. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND FLOWERS costs 
but $1.00 for twelve months. 
or a dollar to this notice and mail to 


It tells of the different kinds 


Pin a check 


Florida Fruits and Flowers 


Bartow, Fla. 
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Newspaper Advertising 


Being extracts from a lecture on the 
subject by the publicity director of 
the American Fruit Growers, Inc., as 
one of a series on various phases of 
advertising, before the Orlando and 
Orange County Advertising Club. 


In modern advertising two primary 
forms are recognized, newspaper 
space and magazine space. After 
these come billboards, street car cards 
and other forms whicn may be de- 
nominated secondary or supplemen- 
tary to the primary forms mentioned. 
Both billboard and street car adver- 
tising in the United States assume 
large proportions. They are, however, 
considered as supplementary forms 
because they are largely vehicles for 
what might be called reminder ad- 
vertising. On both billboards and 
street car cards effective copy must ne- 
cessarily be very brief. This natur- 
ally makes these forms of advertising 
lend themselves more readily to re- 
minder advertising than to anything 
else. 

Of the primary forms of advertis- 
ing, newspaper and magazine, news- 
paper adverising undoubtedly is de- 
serving of first consideration. Prac- 
tically all of the people of the United 
States may be reached through the 
columns of its newspapers. Only a 
relatively small percentage of the 
entire population may be reached 
through magazines. While there is 
naturally some duplication in news- 
paper circulations, it is generally con- 
ceded that there is a very great deal 
of duplication in magazine circula- 
tions. A certain percentage of Amer- 
ican families may be classed as maga- 
zine readers. This is a somewhat 
limited class, but it accounts for prac. 
tically the whole of the circulation 
of our leading national publications. 

The newspaper columns also are 
open to a vast number of advertisers 
who could not hope to use the national 
magazines profitably. This class not 
only includes local merchants and 
distributors, but a whole army of 
smaller manufacturers whose sales 
areas are limited. For every manu- 
facturer with national distribution 
there are a considerable number of 
smaller manufacturers with limited 
distribution. The latter may profitab- 
ly make use of newspaper circulations 
within the territories in which their 
goods are distributed. Generally 
speaking only concerns with a full 
national distribution properly can af- 
ford to expend their advertising ap- 
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propriations in magazines of national 
scope. 

Newspaper advertising further has 
the advantage of reaching people of 
the United States in their own chosen 
medium for the dissemination and in- 
terchange of thought. In substanti- 
ation of that statement witness the 
fact that we support more newspapers 
by far than any other similar popula- 
tion upon the globe; and our patron- 
age enables publishers to make for 
our consumption newspapers of a 
higher type than are to be found else- 
where. The combined influence of 
the newspapers of the United States 
upon its populace is incalculable. It 
follows that the same mechanical and 
other facilities of the newspapers 
which can be of use in forming the 
opinions of the people of this country 
through their news columns are equal- 
ly at the disposal of advertisers who 
may make proper use of the adver- 
tising columns. 

Newspaper advertising is extremely 
flexible. The advertiser may select 
newspapers within any given area and 
by judicious and continuous use of 
their advertising columns efficiently 
direct the thoughts and aspirations of 
their readers. The extension of trade 
territory, therefore, simply requires 
carrying forward this work progres- 
sively fom section to section. 

Of all manufactured products for 
sale in this country which have a- 
chieved a full national distribution the 
great majority ‘have reached this goal 
through ‘the medium of newspaper 
advertising. There are exceptions, 
which have reached it in other ways; 
but a great preponderance of them 
have gone forward from territory to 
territory step by step as manufactur- 
ing and distributing facilities were 
gradually enlarged, educating the 
public at each step through news- 
paper advertising. 

Newspaper advertising is speedy. 
Advertisements may be put into type 
and placed before readers almost as 
quickly as is the news for which those 
readers pay in the form of their sub- 
scriptions. This is no small advant- 
age because it enables the advertising 
to be timely in all particulars. The 
flexibility of newspaper advertising 
is a large factor. The advertiser may 
be distributing a given product in a 
certain territory when because of 
conditions of competition or for some 
other reason the product cannot be 
offered for atime. It is an extremely 
simple matter to suspend newspaper 


advertising schedules during such a 
period and to resume the advertising 
again quickly once stocks have been 
replenished or unfavorable elements 
have disappeared. The flexibility of 
newspaper advertising makes it un- 
necessary to have year ‘round or 
continuous distribution in order to 
obtain results effectively and econ- 
omically. 

There should always be a definite 
relationship beween advertising ex- 
penditures and the amount of goods 
or service sold as a result of those 
expenditures. Newspaper advertis- 
ing lends itself well to proportioning 
this relationship exactly. Proper re- 
cords of sales in any given territory 
may be checked accurately with the 
advertising expenditures for the same 
territory and a proper relationship 
preserved. 

Newspaper advertising may be made 
effective in almost every direction, 
but it is most effective for local deal- 
ers and for securing distribution for 
products which are sold through 
stores or local depots. The big ma- 
jority of newspaper readers have been 
educated to make their purchases 
through stores, and will respond far 
more readily to.those appeals which 
direct them to supply their wants 
through local sources. The news- 
paper has been built up and establish- 
ed in this country as a home-town 
medium. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the larger papers cannot 
stimulate trade outside of their own 
cities. They do, because the reader 
assumes that if a progressive store 
in a larger city is handling a pro- 
duct that a progressive dealer in his 
own small center will be doing like- 
wise. Yet all newspapers will be 
found most. effective when directing 
their readers to specific stores or 
locations. 

Newspapers have and hold their 
place in our life because of being our 
first reliance for the accurate and 
definite dissemination of news. Re- 
gardless of comic strips or other feat- 
ures our newspapers are indissolubly 
connected with news and the dissem- 
ination of news. In purchasing them 
readers are looking for news. It there- 
fore follows that those advertisers 
who accommodate themselves to this 
condition and give their advertising 
the guise of news will reap benefits 
from their advertising far in excess 
of those obtained by other advertisers 
who fail to appreciate that the news 
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in growing grapes (juice or table) in 
Florida. 


Plant a vineyard this winter and in 
eighteen months have grapes for 
sale.. 


Delicious Florida bunch grapes 
reach the Northern markets before 
other sections of the country begin 
to ship. 


A great grape industry is develop- 
ing in Florida. Now is the time to 
prepare to plant your vineyard. 


Write for our booklet B, 
“GRAPES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM.” 


SOUTHERN ADAPTED 
NURSERIES 


(Largest vineyards and nurseries in Florida) 


Dusting Sulphur 


Equal to the Best— 
Better than the Rest. 


For the lowest cost per tree dusted the grower 
will insist on NATIONAL BRAND OF DUSTING SUL- 
PHUR. Supplied in three grades which insure getting 
that grade which will best operate in his duster. 


EXCELSIOR FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 100% Pure 
IDEAL DUSTING SULPHUR, 99%% Pure 
IDEAL DUSTING SULPHUR 95-5 


(The 95-5 Dusting Sulphur contains 95% of 99% Pure 
Superfine Dusting Sulphur and 5% Hydrated lime of 
unexcelled fineness). 

In the three grades of Sulphur we are offering, the 
Florida Growers get material of exceptional quality and 
fineness assuring great covering power. 

In buying Dusting Sulphur, fineness and bulkiness 
controls the cost per tree dusted, as much as does the 
cost per ton. It therefore behooves the grower to 
insist on material of fine, fluffy texture to insure 
lowest cost per tree dusted. NATIONAL BRANDS 
ARE NOTED FOR THESE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ARE ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


NATIONAL SULPHUR CO. 
New York City 


NOTE: Our various brands of Dusting Sulphurs 
are marketed in Florida by the Florida Agricultural 
Supply Co., and Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., and 
may be purchased through any of their salesmen or 
at their branch warehouses. 
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Picking Bags and Ladders 
of Superior Quality 


Skinner Picking Bags and Ladders are well 
known among growers and shippers of citrus 
fruits everywhere. Absolutely the best fruit 
picking bags and ladders made. 


Write for Prices 


Skinner Machinery Company 
Gulf Avenue, Dunedin, Florida 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


J. E. Ingraham, H. S. McLendon, 
Vice-President Agricultural Agent 
ASSOCIATED LAND COMPANIES 

MODEL LAND COMPANY 
CHULUOTA COMPANY 
PERRINE GRANT LAND COMPANY 
Officers 
J. E. Ingraham, President 
Sidney Harrison, Secy. & Treas. 
W. R. Kenan, Jr., Vice-President 
Cc. S. Brumley, Asst. Secy. & Treas. 
J. D. Ingraham, Sales Agent 

Model Land Company has large acreages of the best 
types of agricultural and grove lands for sale. Some of 
this land is situated in drainage districts; several of 
these districts have been completed, others are nearing 
completion; still other tracts of land are located where 
there is no special drainage necessary. 

Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
property as well as agricultural and grove lands for sale, 
in a beautiful high, rolling, pine, fresh-water lake region 
of Seminole County. This is situated on the Okeechobee 
Branch of the Florida East Coast Railway, and can also 
be reached by splendid highways from either Sanford or 
Orlando. Climatic conditions are fine in this locality the 
year round. 

All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts, 
cash or terms. Their lands are located in all the East 
Coast Counties; principally in the following: Monroe, 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Semin- 
ole, Flagler and St. Johns, 

For definite information or particulars write the Main 
Offices or the local agents for sale of the Company’s 


lands. 

Local Agents Appointed for Sale of Lands 
i. i: NINE ocitnicaitdaniimesasaicinitiicaneanenet, aan 
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EA AD i ccnctentinteenien <<a Ot FIGFe, 
J. B. a Ci “dete Schciitticiteneatich West Palm Beach, 
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Miami, 


B. Reilly 
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R. Livingston (Cape Sable Lands)....Homestead, 
- enanen coanipssidiigiinptipetesipinsactacanseniniaatiia nn 
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Main Offices: City Rutiioe St. Augustine, Flori 
Jacksonville Office: West Forsyth Street. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Continued from page 22 
element should be of first considera- 
tion in every columm of a newspaper, 
The news element is always of first 
importance in the preparation of ad- 
vertising copy which is to appear in 
newspapers. 

The advertising rates of newspapers 
are the lowest in proportion to their 
circulations of any of the recognized 
forms of advertising. 

The buyer of advertising must re- 
cognize that in purchasing space the 
the transaction amounts in effect to 
purchasing the right to address an 
audience for a consideration. The 
purchase having been made it is up 
to the advertiser as to whether or 
not he succeeds in holding the at- 
tention of a portion of that audience 
or of the entire audience. The audi- 
ence which the newspapers provide is 
not a critical one. It is not inclined 
to quarrel with rhetoric or dispute 
grammar. It can be interested if the 
message to be presented can be im- 
pressed upon it in an interesting fash- 
ion. If the message possesses the 
element of news it will obtain results 
just in the proportion that it is well 
presented, and in the proportion that 
it can be connected with the affairs 
of individual readers. News which is 
of vital interest solely to women can- 
not be expected to cbtain much mas- 
culine attention, nor can a message 
solely of interest to bankers expect 
to obtain any considerable attention 
from members of the plumbing trade. 
Relatively few persons are interested 
in the purchase of church chimes, 
a great many more are interested in 
the possible purchase of automobiles, 
and almost every man, woman or child 
is a potential purchaser of chewing 
gum. All kinds and classes of persons 
are embraced in the great army of 
newspaper readers, which includes 
persons in every walk of life and of 
every vocation. The advertising mes- 
sage offered through newspapers must 
unfailingly come up for the attention 
of all. Whether or not it holds their 
attention and interest depends upon 
the manner in which the message is 
delivered, and whether or not it can 
be given a personal application to 
them. 

The newspapers record our births, 
take notice of our marriages and of 
the fact that we are arrested for 
speeding. When at last we are laid 
away it is through the medium of the 
newspaper columns distant friends 
and many local acquaintances obtain 
information of our passing. The 
newspaper is literally linked into our 
lives and our lives are corresponding- 
ly linked in with the newspapers. 
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In the United States newspapers 
are independent in attitude to an ex- 
tent unknown elsewhere. That is 
largely because of their own inde- 
pendence of outside factors. In Con- 
tinental Europe and in most other 
parts of the world, newspapers are 
simply organs of various orders or 
groups, subsidized by them and used 
primarily to disseminate their views. 
In Great Britain the newspapers are 
considerably in advance of those in 
other sections of the world outside 
the United States, but great chains of 
newspapers have been developed in 
England with the result that many of 
these British newspapers now have 
the reputation of being used to further 
the purpose of their owners, rather 
than having the dissemination of news 
as their first reason for existence. It 
is only in the United States that the 
newspapers may be said to be first 
and last dependable vehicles for the 
dissemination of news. The political 
and other views of American publish- 
ers are always secondary and entire- 
ly supplementary to the function of 
their newspapers as news carriers. No 
group of interests in the United States 
as yet has succeeded in owning and 
operating successfully any sufficient 
number of newspapers to make their 
influence even slightly felt in any 
direction except as news carriers. 
The people of the United States there- 
fore place a greater dependence upon 
and confide a greater trust in their 
newspapers than do the people of 
any other country. This permits the 
newspapers of this country to enter 
into the lives of the people in a way 
which they cannot well do elsewhere. 
These things in no small way account 
for the extreme effectiveness of news- 
paper advertising in the United States 
when used judiciously and with under- 
standing. 


GIVES GOOD HINT ON THE 
HANDLING OF SATSUMA TREE 
Continued from page 15 
around such wounds were killed. 


Where here were large branches 
growing out from the body of the tree 


having an angle of not more than 10 
degrees, a basin formed between the 
body of tree and limb, or otherwise so 
formed that it would hold water, the 
same thing happened. It is recognis 
ed, however, that there was a poor 
circulation of sap in these areas. 
Greatest care should be taken to pre- 
vent injury to trees and all scars and 
crotches treated, to give greatest pro- 
tection to trees. Bank high with 
clear earth. 

Satsumas that had an infestation 
of whitefly or scale are dead, where 
the temperature reached 12 degrees. 
A temperature of 15 degrees, appar- 
ently did not kill all trees with a 
slight infestation, but killed all trees 
heavily infested. Evidently, a slight 
infestation of citrus scab has no ap- 
preciable effect on the cold resistant 
qualities of a satsuma tree. Red 
spiders should never be permitted to 
become numerous in the fall. A tree 
infested with them is much easier 


killed by a freeze. 


Calcium Cyanide releases hydrocyanic 

acid gas ~ economical and effective 

in control of these pests. 
‘Information on request= 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO, 
301 Si:ate Bank Building, Orlando, Fla, 
Main Office: 5n Fifth Ave, New York. 


Calcium Cyanide 
A Dust 


FLORIDA 


Young Citrus Groves at Attractive Prices 


One 5 acre Grapefruit Grove 
One 10 acre Tangerine Grove 
One 20 acre Orange Grove 

One 20 Acre Tangerine Grove 


One 30 acre Grapefruit and Orange Grove 


One 60 acre Orange Grove 


One improved 160 acre tract ready for profitable sub-division grape 


growing, ferns, bulbs and other specialties. 


A fine colonization opportunity. 


All trees in these groves are pedigreed stock, and in fine condition. 


In a short time will yield big return on investment. 


For full particulars, 


please address the owner, Fred B. Burt, DeLeon Springs, Florida. 
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Has the Summer Orange Been Found 


On September 23rd. the editor of 
The Citrus Industry received from 
Mr. J. S. Thomas of McIntosh, Flori- 
da, two sample oranges in a neat and 
attractive miniature shipping crate. 

On opening the crate we found two 
medium sized, half colored oranges 
which we were at a loss to classify. 
On cutting the oranges they were 
found to be perfectly ripe, fairly burst- 
ing with juice, perfectly sweet and 
nearly seedless. Our first thought 
was that some practical joker was 
trying to pass off some West Indian 
fruit as an early ripened Florida pro- 
duct as we could not imagine any 
Florida grown fruit so fully ripened 
at that season of the year. 

The explanation came however, on 
the receipt of a letter the next day 
from Mr. Thomas himself in which 
he described the fruit as a type of 
Valencia. The fruit is grown at his 
home in McIntosh from a tree which 
has been on his place since 1887. The 
fruit, he says, ripens about May Ist, 
and holds all its juice until August, 
from which time on until the next 
January the juice content gradually 
diminishes, though the fruit received 
by us on September 23rd. was ap- 
parently in full juice and perfect 


flavor. 

Describing this fruit Mr. Thomas 
says: 

“I have had the tree from which 
this fruit came on my place since 
1887. However, I did not pay much 
attention to it except that it gave 
us good sweet juicy fruit all summer. 

“The freeze of 1894 and spring of 
1895 froze the trees down. Of course 
I thought that my much prized fruit 
was gone but as soon as the roots 
developed sprouts large enough to 
prune the ‘buds, I did so and to 
my surprise I found one sweet sprout 
on my largest root or stump. From 
this I budded all the sprouts and soon 
they came to fruiting again. 

“My neighbors for several years 
have been more enthused over the 
fruit than I have, as I always held 
the fruit over for our own use and 
for our neighbors in case of sickness. 
I have but three trees of this sort. 
My cultivation has been just yard 
cultivation. I have never fertilized 
nor sprayed. Have pruned very little. 
No attempt has been made to bring 
this variety before the public until 
this year and then only to men. in the 
state and federal service. These 
men were interviewed as to whether 
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it would be best to bud all of my 
nursery stock from these trees. 

“I wish you would let me know 
just what you think of it as a summer 
fruit.” 

From the samples received it is 
very evident that Mr. Thomas has a 
fruit of superior excellence for sum- 
mer use, a fruit which holds its juice 
and sweetness all through the summer 
and until the next'crop is ready for 
market. 

The Citrus Industry hopes scon to 
be able to give the opinions of state 
and federal experts who have inspec- 
ted the trees and studied the fruit 
being produced by Mr. Thomas. It 
is possible that he has Jiscovered the 
much sought for late variety of or- 
ange for Florida. 


DR. E. E. SCHMIDT’S 
FUERTE AVOCADO TREE 


Continued from page 21 


of trees on ten acres I arrive at fig- 
ures which I think it better not to 
put into this story. Most people who 
read those figures would be like the 
man who saw a kangaroo for the first 
time and say “There is no such ani- 
mal.” 

I, too, think that I have seen the 
“most wonderful avocado tree in Flor- 
ida,” I only wish I had seen it first. 


By Proper Fertilization 


Citrus growers realize that the most important thing today is the production of 
more first quality fruit, and the quality is largely influenced by the kind of fertil- 
izer and the method of fertilization. , 
You have at your command our field service organization, men experiecned and 


expert in citrus culture, headed by our chief horticulturist, 


IDEAL FERTILIZERS 


recognized authority. 


Represent the Best That Money and Talent Can Provide in Manu- 
facturing Processes and Plant Equipment. 


Ideal Fertilizers are carefully compounded from our own laboratory tested materials, 


and cured to perfection before bagging for shipment. 


condition with that of “ordinary fertilizers.” 


“IT COSTS MORE TO DO WITHOUT THAN IT DOES TO 


BUY THE BEST” 


Compare the mechanical 


Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Distributing warehouses at central points throughout the State 
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Citrus Shippers Warned Against Shipment 


With the opening of the citrus fruit 
season, plans have been perfected by 
the Department of Agriculture to 
literally enforce the Citrus Fruit 
Standard Law, it was announced by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, Na- 
than Mayo, who gave out the follow- 
ing statement: 

Laxity of law enforcement has been 
too often tried and found to be dis- 
astrous. Therefore, as an official 
charged with the enforcement of the 
Citrus Fruit Law, it will be my pur- 
pose to literally enforce the same. 
Instructions have been issued to the 
Inspectors to seize and attach all 
fruit that is being shipped or sold, 
or that is being prepared for shipment 
or sale, that is found upon application 
of the test to contain less than the 
requisite percentage of solids to acid, 
as prescribed by U. S. Food Inspection 
Decision No. 182. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
it is not only a violation of the state 
law to ship immature fruit, but for 
anyone to receive any such fruit, 
under contract or sale, or for the pur- 
pose of sale or for delivery for ship- 
ment, under penalty of a fine of One 
Thousand Dollars or six months im- 
prisonment, or both such fine and 
imprisonment in the discretion of the 
Court, and the fruit subject to con- 
demnation and destruction. 

To further safeguard against the 
movements of immature fruit in In- 
ter-State as well as Intra-State Com- 
merce, I have placed the regular Food 
and Drug Inspectors on active duty in 
the Citrus belt. I think it but proper 
to state also in this connection that 
the State Marketing Bureau, a divi- 
sion of the Department oi Agviculture, 
will also carefully inspect and test 
for maturity, all citrus fruits shipped 
through the City of Jacksonville, and 
perhaps many other points through 
which fruit may be routed to North- 
ern and Eastern markets. 

With the service rendered by the 
several agents of the Department of 
Agriculture, working in cooperation 
with the several agents of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, now sta- 
tioned in the citrus belt, shippers of 
fruit will find it profitable to ship 
only as is mature within the meaning 
of the standards adopted for mature 
oranges and grapefruit (U. S. F. I. D. 
No. 182). 





Department of Agriculture 
To Florida Citrus Shippers:— 
With the Florida citrus shipping 


Immature Fruit 


season to open shortly, this depart- 
ment is anxious to establish contact 
and close relations with each and 
every shipper. 

The undesirable effect upon the 
markets last season of the movement 
upon them of heavy volumes of im- 
mature oranges nad grapefruit was 
self-evident. As a result, sentiment 
among. both shippers and growers 
may be said to be crystalized against 
any action which might lead to a 
repitition this coming season. 

It is the function of this department, 
through its inspectors to enforce the 
law upon our statute books relating 
to maturity of early citrus fruits of- 
fered for shipment. However, the 
writer and those inspectors who will 
be associated with this work this 
season believe that sentiment has 
now reached a point where it should 
hot be the function of our inspectors 
to perform police duty but to assist 
shippers to the greatest possible ex- 
tent in helping to ascertain the fit- 
ness of fruit for shipment to the 
markets. Practically all shippers and 
most growers realize now that only 
fruit which will pass the acid tests is 
deserving of being placed on the mar- 
kets because of the effect which im- 
mature fruit exerts very quickly upon 
market prices. It is also realized by 
most that not even all fruit which 
will pass the acid tests is really fit 
for shipment; but that some judgment 
must be used in selecting fruit which 
will make an appeal to the palate of 
the consumers. 

This coming season it is hoped that 
this department, with the aid of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
will be on duty in the state, can be 
of maximum service to the State by 
being of the greatest possible serv- 
ice to shippers. 

We ask your cooperation to the 
end that our work may be as effec- 
tive as possible and assure you that 
it is our desire to co-operate as close- 
ly as possible with each and every 
shipper who realizes the necessity 
for furnishing the markets with fruit 
of a character which will bring a de- 
mand for more fruit. 

Will you please be good enough to 
acknowledge receipt of this. It will 
be appreciated if you will indicate 
your ideas on this subject and how 
the inspectors of this department may 


be as useful as possible during their 


term of service. 
Yours very truly, 
NATHAN MAYO, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


(Signed) 


The time igs near at hand to pre- 
pare land and plant winter cover 
crops—soil improvers, livestock sav- 
ers, money makers. 


In writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Citrus Industry. 


“COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 


MADE—WE WOULD MAKE IT.” 


Standard of QUALITY for the past forty 
years with Florida Growers. Prices 
right—quality considered. Not the cheap- 
est—btt the BEST for results. Also 
get price list INSECTICIDES, SPRAY- 
ERS, DUSTERS and DUSTS. 

E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


lf You Want a 


SUPERIOR CROVE 


Plant 


Superior 
sites 


Trees 


M.J.Daetwyler’s 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


Orlando, Fla. 





. 

For Alfalfa and Clover 

Oe A Oe ee 
ite ‘or 

ved Whe of Teoleainnash Gypsum.” 


THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 
56 844Rush St. iil. 
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National Conference on Distribution and 
Consumption of Fruit 


In view of general conditions in the 
fruit industry and the _ insufficient 
consumption of American fruits, the 
American Pomological Society, as the 
national association of fruit growers, 
has called a country-wide conference 
to focus attention on the most import- 
ant problems of the fruit 
This conference which will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J.. on November 1lith 
to 14th, inclusive, will bring together 
the leading men of the entire indus- 
try from Coast to Coast for an ex- 


industry 


change of views and the preparation 
of a national program of action. All 
of the various fruit sections of the 
United States and Canada are invited, 
and expected to send official rep- 
resentatives, although all fruit grow- 
e.s will be welcome. 
Prob!ems to be Ccnsidered 

A full discussion of the most im 
re tant fruit problems will be held, 
and plans will be formulated which 
will have for their purpose an even 
and continuous distribution of fresh 
fruits during the entire year through- 
out America. A more intensive de- 
velopment of local markets wilerever 
possible will be stressed as it has 


The Value to the Growers 


Packing and Marketing Organization 


has been proven by 
a service extending 
over thirty-five years 


We invite correspondence from Associations or Individual Growers 


CHASE & CoO., 


Growers’ Marketing Agents 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


MAIN OFFICE 


Bonded Representatives in Over 100 Carlot Markets 


been demonstrated that increased lo- 
cal marketing activities not only tend 
to stabilize the market, but actually 
increase decidedly the consumption 
of truit per capita. 

Fair prices, better grading, more 
convenient utilization of 
lower grades as by-products, and other 
factors that have a direct bearing 
on increasing consumption of fruit 


packages, 


will be 
“Eat More Fruit” Campaign 

With a view of increasing the 
value of the American Pomological 
Society, to the fruit industry, your 
Association is carrying on a campaign 
large increase in the 
cansumption of fruit. 

To formulate definite plans, based 
on the needs of the various fruit sec- 
tions, an orchard tour of over 5,000 
miles was made this summer by your 
President, accompanzed by prominent 
srowers, State horticulturists, fruit 
extension workers in seventeen stated: 
This tour disclosed keen interest on 
the part of the growers in the “Eat 
More Fruit” campaign and the de- 
termination of individual growers, 
local and state organizations, to co- 


carefully considered. 


to secure a 





operate in making the movement a 
success. 

Far from finding that insufficient 
consumption of fruit is the only pro- 
blem effecting present development 
of the fruit industry, our tour brought 
out other problems of national im- 
portance necessitating serious con- 
sideration by representative growers 
throughout the country. With the 
obvious evidence of necessity for 
prompt action on a broad scale, your 
Executive Committee determined to 
call this conference at the time of 
its annual meeting. 

All who are interested in the suc- 
cess of the fruit industry are urged 
to attend, and in any case to be cer- 
tain that each section has proper 
representation at this national con- 
ference. 

The New Jersey Horticultural So- 
ciety and the National Grange will 
hold their annual meetings at At- 
lantic City at the same time the Na- 
tional Fruit Conference is in session. 

Beggarweed makes excellent hay; 
and it is cheap; cut in the middle of 
the blooming period. 





of our 
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FROST INSURANCE 

For the first time in the history of 
the Florida citrus industry a practical 
and attractive insurance policy against 
frost and freeze damage to _ citrus 
‘trees and fruit is being presented to 
the citrus growers of Florida. 

This policy is being placed by the 
Florida Realty & Mortgage Co., of 
Tampa, Florida, of which W. F. Mil- 
ler is president. Mr. Miller himself, 
being one of the largest individual 
grove owners in the state, a repres- 
entative of the citrus industry was 
sent to interview him on this unus- 
ual form of policy. 

“Our purpose in adopting this form 
of coverage was two-fold,” said Mr. 
Miller. “First it will operate as a 
protection to the growers of both 
bearing and non-bearing trees and 
fruit, and second, it will provide a 
long felt need in supplying additional 
collateral against citrus loans.” 

“Heretofore,” he said, “this charac- 
ter of loan has been undesirable to 
investors, owing to the hazard invol- 
ved and the average citrus grower 
has been unable to secure a satisfac- 
tcry outlet for his paper. With the 
hazard of freeze to his crop removed, 
capital should be more readily secur- 
ed and tremendous expansion of the 
citrus industry may reasonably be 
looked for. 

“This form of policy being the first 
of its kind hag presented many new 
underwriting problems. It is there- 
fore necessary at the outset to treat 
the subject broadly and to depend 
upon the experience acquired by ac- 
tual underwriting, to bring the policy 
to perfection. 

“Our form of coverage embraces 
frost and freeze damage to “earing 
and non-bearing trees and fruit. It 
also covers frost and freeze damage 
to the bloom. 

“As a general proposition insurance 
will be accepted on a per box basis 
at $1.25 for grapefruit, $1.75 for Pine- 
apple or Mid-season oranges, $2.50 for 
tangerines and $3.00 for Valencias. 
Higher coverage are obtainable under 
special conditions. Rates are based 
largely on the location of the grove 
and range from 8 to 12 per cent. 

“The susceptibility of a tree to frost 
damage varies greatly according to 
age. It has therefore been found ad- 
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visable to write separate forms for 
Mature bearing trees, Non-bearing 
trees set out in grove form, Young 
hursery trees. 

“Broadly speaking, the insurable 
value of nursery and non-bearing trees 
are based on cost of production, while 
bearing trees are figured on actual 
valuation plus cost of production. In 
establishing a rate therefore for bear- 
ing trees production must be the 
governing factor, while in the case 
of non-bearing or nursery stock the 
rate is measured by a comparison of 
the susceptibility to frost damage of 
the tree with the susceptibility “to 
frost damage of the fruit in the same 
location. Figured on this basis in- 
surance on trees is granted at 75 per 
cent of their arbitrary insurable val- 
ue as shown by our schedules. 

“Blcom insurance is an extremely 
hazardous subject for insurance. It 
is not only very susceptible, but pres- 
ents many difficulties in effecting an 
accurate and satisfactory adjustment, 
however, where this form is insisted 
upon, we are prepared to furnish it. 

“The adjustment features of our 
frost and freeze policies have been 
carefully worked out by some of the 
most expert nurserymen and _ grow- 
ers in the state and present a sub- 
stantial basis for a satisfactory and 
just settlement. 

“In my judgment this form of cov- 
erage presents a wonderful opportun- 
ity to the citrus grower, for it now 
places the instrument in his hands 
through which he may greatly ex- 
pand his own resources and at the 
same time, provides the investor with 
tangible collateral for the investment 
of his funds.” 

This Company is also formulating 
a policy to cover frost and freeze 
insurance on avocados which it is 
expected will be in readiness for next 
season. 


MUST FURNISH 
PROPER EQUIPMENT 


That a definite responsibility de- 
volves upon railroads to furnish prop- 
er equipment for the movement of 
Florida citrus fruits has been clearly 
establishel by decision just handed 
down by Judge Barrs at Jacksonville, 
in awarding judgments in two test 
cases brcught by the American Fruit 


Growers Inc., against the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. In one of these 
judgment for $2,497 was awarded to 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., and 
in the other judgment for $2,990. 

Suits were brought by the plaintiff 
for damages against the railroad for 
failure to furnish proper refrigerator 
equipment which had been ordered 
for the transportation of fruit ready 
for shipment. The defendant con- 
tended that adequate equipment had 
been supplied, when felt lined venti- 
lated cars were furnished. The plain- 
tiff contended refrigerator cars had 
been ordered, and that failure to sup- 
ply refrigerated equipment had caused 
loss. The railroad attempted to es- 
tablish that refrigeration was unnec- 
essary in connection with the ship- 
ments in question. It was on this 
point that the cases hinged, a2 num- 
ber of expert witnesses being heard 
on both sides. The judgment handed 
down fully sustained the contentions 
cf the plaintiff. 

The matter is regarded as impor- 
tant in transportation circles. Florida 
citrus shippers are reported to have 
had many difficulties in procuring the 
kind of equipment ordered at various 
times. Judge Barrs’ ruling now es- 
tablishes that shippers are reasonably 
entitled to equipment which will 
transport their products to market 
in good order. It is further held to 
have been established by these cases 
that the felt lined ventilated cars do 
not provide sufficient protection for 
Florida citrus fruits at certain periods 
of the year. 

The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
was represented by Gary W. Alex- 
ander, formerly of Alexander & Mar- 
tin, in connection with Gaskins & 
Hall; and J. R. Crenshaw, traffic man- 
ager of the shipping organization. The 
Atlantic Coast Line was represented 
by Christie & Doggett, and special 
attorney W. A. Townes of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. The matter has been at 
issue for some time. The shipments 
in question moved in May 1920 and 
the suits have been in contest since 
1922. 


effort to avoid establishing the pre- 


The defendant’s counsel in an 


cedent, which victory for the shippers 
would give, are reported to have stub- 
bornly fought every move. 





AVOCADOS IN FLORIDA 
By L. D. Niles 


(Continued from September Number) 


In picking from large tall trees 
some arrangements must be made to 
pick each individual fruit and lower 
it without bruising, perhaps the most 
satisfactory method being a small 
bag and hook attached to the end of 
a pole of ‘the required length, as 
ladders can not be used on outside 
limbs of this tree. It would be well 
to bear this in mind while growing 
a grove and prune the trees to the 
lower branches. 

Propagation 

To obtain trees true to variety 
some form of budding or grafting 
must be used. In budding “Make 
sure your stock is in thrifty, vigor- 
ous condition; do not allow the stock 
to become too large and bark to hard- 
en before budding, as under’ such 
conditions failure is almost certain. 
With the stock in proper shape, 
select budwood from the last growth 
(varieties differ, but usually best re- 
sults are obtained from fairly ma- 
ture wood), just before it is ready 
to start a new growth. 


The actual manual performance of 
budding should be similar to shield 
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budding of the citrus, either in form 
of a T or an inverted T. Personally 
I use the T, believing it will form a 
union nearer the ground. The bud 
being carefully placed in _ position, 
should be at once tightly wrapped 
with a strip of waxed cloth, covering 
the entire bud except the eye. Be 
sure and fasten the end of the cloth, 
as it is necessary to keep the bud 
wrapped for a longer length of time 
than with citrus. 

After wrapping, judgment must be 
used to determine whether the stock 
plant needs growth slightly checked 
by cutting away, say two or three 
leaves near the top of the plant. 

This depends somewhat on whether 
propagation is in the open or under 
half shade. 

Two weeks after the buds are in- 
serted, depending somewhat on wea- 
ther conditions, look them over care- 
fully and if the bud is alive, cut off 
three or four inches of the tip of 
stock. In another ten days, if found 
alive, judgment must be used in re- 
moving auxiliary buds from the stock, 
or perhaps taking out a half inch 
section of bark from the stock about 
one inch directly above the bud. This 
will usually force the bud into 
growth, at which time the waxed 
cloth must be loosened above the eye 
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of bud; but do not fully remove bud- 
ding cloth until growth is well start- 
ed. A point to remember is, if stock 
growth is checked too heavily, the 
eye is almost sure to fall from the 
bud and all your labor is lost. After 
the bud has made its first growth 
and the wood is maturing the. stock 
should be cut back further, tying bud 
to stem of seedling and removing 
sprouts, thus forcing all growth to 
the bud. While dormant during the 
following winter, stake the bud and 
remove the seedling stub, covering the 
cut surface with grafting wax. A 
very successful method of grafting 
has been developed by using as a 
binding material a rubber tissue same 
as that used by tailors; which is gen- 
erally carried in stock by trimming 
supply companies. It is wound on 
spools weighing one pound each, this 
material must be kept from light and 
heat, a refrigerator being best, to 
prevent the rubber from deteriat- 
ng. 

By using tips and performing the 
operation of grafting while the stock 
plant is quite young a very large 
per cent of the grafts are successful 
and a tree produced. 


In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 
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NOT more fruit, but BETTER GRADES—the sense of the meeting of citrus 
men in Orlando recently. 

ARE YOU GIVING YOUR PRESENT CROP FULL PROTECTION? 
SCHNARR’S SPRAY FORMULA will destroy all Scales and White Fly and re- 
move immediately Sooty Mold—thus hastening the coloring of fruit. 

LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION may be added for Rust Mites. 

SCHNARR’S OIL AND SULPHUR MIXTURE, a combination for Scales, 
White Fly, Soot and Rust Mites. 

These “‘pedigreed’’ materials will mix perfectly in ANY water and are guaran- 
teed to keep indefinitely. 

Three factory locations and widely distributed warehouse stocks insure you a 
prompt delivery at any time. 


J. Schnarr & Company 


Established 1906. 
Specialists in Sprays, Sprayers and Spraying. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
WINTER HAVEN, TAMPA, 


LARKINS 


H. A. Trueman, 
V. P. and Mgr. 


Homer J. Richardson, 


Manager 


C. E. Haywood 
Manager 
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Cold Process Oil Emulsion Formulae 
By W. W. Yothers, Orlando, Florida 


Many citrus 
averse to taking the trouble to make 


growers seem to be 


their own emulsions since boiling or 
heating is required in the compound- 
them. The 
Experiment Station has used calcium 
casenite for the 
of soap. The formula 
gallons oil, 1 gallon 
calcium 


ing of some of Missouri 


emulsifier instead 
would be: 2 
and 8 


directions: 


water, 
ounces casenite; 
dissolve the calcium casenite in the 
water by sifting and then add the oil 
to the water, and run through a spray- 
ing machine or bucket pump until 
emulsified. If a bucket pump is used, 
it will 
times; while, if greater pressure and 
more agitation is used, twice will be 
ample. 

The above formula should be used 
for 200 spray 
which will make about 1 per cent oil. 


require pumping five or six 


gallons’ of material, 


Calcium casenite can be purchased 


from dealers in insecticide materials 
and fertilizers for about twenty cents 
a pound; the cost of this formula be- 
ing a little bit less than the soap so- 
if it is desired to use it in this 
connection. It will ferment in a 
short time and should be used during 
hot weather within three or four days 
in the winter time, 
It should 
with the idea 
of keeping it any great length of time. 

The following formula was worked 
out by Mr. J. R. Winston, citrus dis- 
investigations, and myself. It 
has been used by us for several years 
in Florida. A full account of it will 
appear in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research in the near future. 

The formula is: 2 gallons oil, 1 
gallon water, 2 2-3 pounds of Kaolin. 
Directions: Dissolve the Kaolin in 
the water without stirring, then add 


lution, 


after it is made; 


perhaps, it will last longer. 


not be made, however, 


ease 


the oil to the milk of Kaolin and pump 
twice. The article produced will be 
quite thick and will not flow very 
readily. It will mix with any kind of 
water in the state and also with lime 
sulphur solution. In some instances 
it will keep perfectly for a year or 
more; in some instances, however, it 
seems to deteriorate in three or four 
months. This formula can be used 
at the same dilution as other form- 
ulae. Fuller’s Earth can be used in- 
stead of Kaolin; these materials are 
produced in this state and can be 
purchased from several mining com- 
panies. 

We have had good success with 
both of these formulae and certainly 
advise growers who make their own 
emulsions to try these out themselves 
to see how they get along with them. 
We think they will be very much 
pleased with the above formulae. 


Satsuma Industry Sure to Recover 


Cooperation among citrus growers 
along the guif has made possible the 
publication of a bulletin by Dr. H. L. 
Dozier, entomologist, entitled “Insect 
Pests and Diseases of the Satsuma 
Orange,” which is regarded as a great 
contribution to the citrus industry. It 
is issued as Education Bulletin No. 1 
of the Guif Coast Citrus Exchange, and 
represents a year or more of labor by 
the renowned entomologist. 
Cooperation on the part of the com- 
mercial growers has made it pessible 
this 
work but also to permit its distribu. 


not only to publish scientific 


tion free to Alabama institutions 
teaching 
the Gulf Coast Citrus 
to publications that have shown an 
interest in The 
for the remaining limited number of 
copies will be nominal. 

The 
considered opportune at this particu- 


entcmology, to members of 
Exchange and 


the subject. charge 


appearance of the bulletin is 
lar time when the Satsuma industry 
is rallying 
from the 


emerged in this 


status of an 


since it 
coast experi- 
ment and became a recognized indus- 
try. The cold weather of January, 
1924, put both the trees and the grow- 
ers to a severe test. Only the strong 
trees and the strong hearted zrowers 
have survived as such. 

There will be no citrus crop on the 
Mississippi-Alabama gulf coast this 
year. Oranges are to be found here 
and there in surviving orchards, but 


as a general thing the new wood which 


succeeding season’s fruit 
was killed by the freeze, even where 
the remainder of the tree survived and 
With normal weather con- 
1925 should be 


produces the 


flourishes. 
ditions, the crop of 
large. 

Dr. Dozier faces the situation. 
introductory paragraph he says: 
introduction of the 
Satsuma orange in this country some 
20 years ago the industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds in spite of period- 
ic cold that have done enor- 
mous damage. During the 1923 sea- 
750 solid carloads were ship- 
ped to northern and eastern markets. 
The 1923 crop was valued at $1,250,- 
000 with an estimated 20 per cent in- 
yield year. In 1923 
Alabama had 12,000 acres in bearing 

acres non-bearing 
Northwestern Flori- 
Louisiana and Texas 
were some 1,000 acres in bearing and 
These figures show 
the importance and proportions that 
had assumed 
disastrous treeze of Janu- 
occurred. This freeze 
almost entire loss of crop 
of 1924 and killed a large percentage 
of trees in certain sections. 

“With the increased growth and pro- 
duction ccmes keener competition and 
this means that the grower who will 
survive must ultimately produce not 
but quality fruit. Sys- 
spraying not only yields a 


In an 


“Since the 


waves 


son, some 


crease in each 


grove and 6,000 


and scattered in 


da, Mississippi, 


550 non- bearing. 


the Satsuma industry 
when the 
ary, 1924, 


caused the 


only quantity 


tematic 


better quality fruit but increase quan- 
tity production. Growers are just 
awakening to the fact that they must 
carry out systematic spraying to get 
results. 

As a result of lack of insect and dis- 
ease control it has been estimated that 
the growers lost during 1922 approxi- 
mately $120,000. This was the actual 
loss in fruit but it is extremely hard 
to estimate the amount of devitaliza- 
tion of the trees which in the long 
run is the more important.” 

Growth of the industry from a gross 
value of $25,000 in 1911 for the entire 
gulf coast, to more than $1,000,000 in 
1923, and the influence of the Satsu- 
ma orange in the upbuilding of the 
coast country are briefly reviewed by 
the entomologist and hig conclusion, 
after a study of the entire subject, 
including all natural enemies and the 
shortcoming of growers, is thus set 
forth: 

“The Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange 
believes that the Satsuma industry is 
one of the most potent factors in the 
building of the gulf coast section. We 
believe that the Satsuma industry 
represents a sound and conservative 
business. It is a fact that the climatic 
and soil conditions are ideal for the 
production of this particular fruit in 
the gulf coast territory. Meteorolo- 
gical records show that there has 
been no serious setback from low tem- 
perature since February, 1899, until 


Continued on page 34 
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Selection of Your Trees is the Most Important Part of your Grove. 


We Have Convinced the Most Skeptical 
of the Need of Proper Propagation by 
the Results Obtained in Our Own Croves 


The value of our improved method of propagation applied to OCKLAWAHA NURS- 
ERIES TREES has been the means of securing for us the business of thé most 
careful fruit growers for many years past. 

An investigation of what we are doing will certainly lead you to place your or- 
ders with us for trees. 

This is to your benefit, because you can cultivate, fertilize, and otherwise take 
care of your young grove with full confidence that the choice of OCKLAWAHA 
NURSERIES TREES will amply justify the results of your patience and labor. 
When the product of your grove reaches 400 boxes to the acre, we bespeak an 
income of from 50% to 100% more per acre for your fruit—because OCKLAWAHA 
NURSERIES TREES are used—than you would receive if you usea trees propa- 
gated in the ordinary way. 


Write for our “BOOK OF TRU SH” for planters of new groves. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries, Inc. 


Pedigreed Citrus Trees. 


Phone Victoria LAKE JEM, Telegraph 
through Orlando FLORIDA Zellwood 


--—-— a | 
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Re a 
THE 
haw 
SPRAYER 


Endorsed by hundreds of 


Florida growers 


Don’t wait until the last minute to place your order for a Sprayer. 


Do your investigating now, before you need it. 


If you have an old sprayer of any make, let us figure with you on putting a 


“FRIEND” Motor Pump on your present sprayer. 


Write for catalogue. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


State Distributors 
303 Krause Blidg., Tampa, Florida 
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Fertilizing Citrus Called 
Big Problem 


Citrus fertilization is one of farm- 
ing’s biggest problems. No two 
growers follow the same_ system. 
Specialists are not agreed on all 
the points involved. During Farm- 
ers’ Week at the University of Flor- 
ida, E. H. Hurlebaus, a practical fer- 
tilizer expert, gave a talk which fol- 
lows, in part: 

Consideration must be made for 
the multitude of conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps it is best to 
consider a theoretical grove, planted 
on a good grade of land of the Nor- 
folk series, with good air drainage, 
set with pedigreed trees of midsea- 
son varieties on rough-lemon root, 
five or six years from setting in 
grove form. The trees are reasonably 
free from insects and disease, thoro- 
ly pruned, properly cultivated, and 
carrying a good supply of humus 
and bacteria in the soil. 

In January or February we would 
fertilize this grove with a mixture 
analyzing from 3 to 4 per cent of 
ammonia, from 6 to 8 percent of 
phosphoric acid, ana from 3 to 5 
percent of potash. The mixture should 
be made mainly from chemical 
sources, the ammonia to be as quick- 
ly available as possible. The trees 
will take up this application during 
what is normally the dryest period of 
the year, hence the plant food sup- 
plied should be in a form which can 
be taken up by the trees with as 
little delay as possible, and be used 
up before the summer application. 

In May or early June we would 
apply a mixture analyzing from 2 to 
3 percent of ammonia, from 8 to 12 
percent of phosphoric acid and from 
5 to 10 percent of potash. This time 
the ammonia should be mainly from 
slowly available sources and should 
provide a light supply of nitrogen 
over a longer period. 

Under normal conditions the lower 
percentage of ammonia is preferred 
now, especially if the spring has 
been unusually dry, or if a heavy 
cover crop, particularly leguminous, 
was turned back the preceding year. 
Apparently the excess ammonia com- 
bined with that in the summer ap- 
plication causes ammoniation, coarse- 
ness, splitting and similar troubles, 
especially if very rainy weather fol- 
lows. 

From October to December the fall 
application is made. Practice varies 
widely here, some growers preferring 
low ammonia and high potash, others 


using fairly high ammonia _ usually 
with high potash. The variety to be 
fertilized and the time the crop must 
remain on the trees should be care- 
fully considered. Late oranges and 
grapefruit held late should have a 
lower percentage of ammonia to pre- 
vent the fruit from becoming coarse. 

A definite rule for the application 
in pounds can hardly be made to fit 
all cases. A pound per year of age of 
the tree, plus a pound per box ¢a- 
pacity of the oranges and grapefruit 
might be suggested for our ideal 
grove. These figures are for each 
application. 


LYONS CONDEMNS GREEN 
FRUIT SHIPMENT 


Continued from page 5 

such a few. Twenty-five cars of fruit 
shipped out into different parts of the 
United States before it is ripe and 
while still unfit for consumption can- 
not mean anything else but disaster, 
at least until the first of the year. 
The effect is also felt for the balance 
of the entire year. 

We believe the consumer buys the 
fruit with the eye, always presuming 
that it is fit for consumption, and it is 
not hard to imagine the disgust to the 
palate after the first taste of fruit or 
glass of juice from a sour orange or 
grapefruit. 

Millions of dollars are spent each 
year by firms who are building up a 
reputation for first-class commodities 
of various natures; surely they can- 
not have a thought of producing any 
but a first class article to compete 
with what is in the market. The fruit 
business is a parallel case. We raise 
fruit which is the best in the world, 
and yet for a few extra dollars there 
are some who would rush green fruit 
into the market, unfit for consumption 
and thereby jeopardize the interest 
of the other growers. 

What we should do is to back up 
the advertising that goes out of Flor- 
ida on our oranges and grapefruit. 
We advertise that this fruit “Is full 
of juice; tree-ripened and the most 
delicious ever eaten.” Florida for 
some good reason or other surely has 
been blessed with at least some men 
who see the future of the citrus in- 
dustry and have faith in it to the 
point that they are perfectly willing 
to risk their all in living up to what 
we have told the consumer about our 


fruit. 

Again we say: “Florida tree-ripen- 
ed fruit has no competition” so DO 
NOT SHIP GREEN FRUIT. 


FERTILIZE FOR HEAVY 
SPRING BLOOM 
Continued from page 9 
be treated ag a whole. 

If plowing is made a part of grove 
practice, the grove should be plowed 
in late fall, either just before or im- 
mediately after the November fertil- 
ization. If tractors or tandem discs 
are available, it is more profitable 
to use the disc to work in the fertiliz- 
er and omit plowing. In either case, 
however, the acme or drag or harrow 
should follow to smooth up the land. 
In no case should the fall turning of 
the soil be omitted. 


ALABAMA MEN BUY 
TEXAS CITRUS GROVE 

The Brownsville, Texas, Evening 
Herald of September 18 tells in a 
news story of an $85,000 citrus or- 
chard land deal near there made by 
two Anniston men—Messrs. R. M. and 
S. A. Ingram, the citrus crop on the 
trees being sold for $15,000. Mr. S 
P. Ingram, of Anniston, had previous- 
ly bought the tract adjoining the one 
purchased by his two brothers. 

The large deals made by the An- 
niston men are. told in the following 
news story from the Brownsville Her- 
ald: 

“That buying a growing citrus or- 
chard in the Valley is somewhat sim- 
ilar to buying a gold mine was shown 
in a recent transaction, when a citrus 
farm was purchased for $85,000, and 
the citrus crop on it was sold on the 
trees for $15,000. 

“The 105-acre citrus orchard of L. 
E. Snavely, three and on-half miles 
west of Harlingen, was the land which 
was bought by R. M. and S. A. Ingram 
of Anniston, Alabama. S. P. Ingram, 
brother of the two men who purchased 
the large tract, came here a short time 
ago and bought the Starr place, ad- 
joining the Snavely orchard. He was 
so pleased with the land that he sent 
for his brothers to come down here. 

“The two brothers arrived, and aft- 
er looking over the Valley, purchased 
the Snavely orchard, rather than set 
out an orchard of young trees. A 
short time after they had made their 
purchases, they sold the crop on the 
trees for $15,000. The Rio Grande 
Valley Real Estate company sold the 
orchard, while the citrus fruit crop 
was sold to the Citrus Exchange. 

“The two brothers are in Alabama 
now, but will return to the Valley 
shortly to make their home here.” 
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Jacksonville‘s Leading Hotel 


— So 


Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 
of everything. 
Rates: | 
With private bath $2.50up. Without bath $2 up 


HOTEL SEMINOLE 


Chas. B. Griner, Manager, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Your Grove Will Pay 
a Large Profit 
If You Use 


Allen Picking Bags 


(Patented) 


They are the best bags made for the proper 
handling of fruit and only the highest grade 
of materials are used in their manufacture. 


Our new descriptive folder, with illustrations, 
is now ready. You should have one and we 
will mail it to you upon request. 


We are now turning out these time-and- 
money saving bags daily. They are obtainable 
from. 


Chase & Co., Sanford. 

I. W. Phillips & Co., Tampa 

Standard Growers Exchange, Orlando. 
American Fruit Growers, Orlando. 
Exchange Supply Company, Tampa. 


Allen Picking Bag Co., 


Orlando, Florida 


“Quality Nursery Trees 
Grow Quality Fruit.” 


Mr. Commercial Grower-- 
Mr. Home Planter 


Only a comparatively few more orders 
can be filled. That is, if you want to get 
those Genuine JOHN B. BEACH Avocado 
Trees. Place your order NOW! 


These famous trees, guaranteed free of 
the dreaded avocado scab, are “seed 
grafted,” and grown under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Beach, who is recog- 
nized as the “Avocado Burbank of Flor- 
ida.” Place your order NOW! 


It is this “seed grafting” process and ex- 
pert horticultural care that has been re- 
sponsible for their being known as the 
“finest avocado trees grown.” And they 
are strong and thrifty—they will produce 
the finest quality of avocados for ‘the 
market or your table. Place your order 
NOW! 


Also we have orange, tangerine and 
grapefruit trees, budded from pedigreed 
producers of the finest quality. Then we 
have lemon, kumquat, loquat, persimmon, 
mango and other sub-tropical fruit trees 
and they are second to none in the state. 
Place your order NOW! 


In ornamentals we can offer you a choice 
from roses to palms—from daintiness to 
dignity—our line of ornamentals is a 
complete one and we invite you to look it 
over. Proper planting of palms, shrubs 
and garden flowers will make your home 
a lovlier place to live in and increase its 
property value. Place your order NOW! 


QUALITY NURSERIES 


W. D. Sperry Lakeland 
Sole Proprietor Florida 


“Quality Nursery Trees 
Grow Quality Fruit.” 
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TEXANS WILL STUDY 
SATSUMA CULTURE 


Forty citrus growers from various 
sections of Texas, enroute to Florida 
for inspection of groves and to make 
a study of growing, packing and mar- 
keting, have been asked to stop over 
in Mobile long enough to be shown 
over the Satsuma section. The cham- 
ber of Commerce received information 
from the Louisville & Nashville that 
the Texans are making reservations 
now for the trip, but a date for ar- 
rival here was not given. 

The itinerary does not include the 
inspection in Mobile, but the Chamber 
of Commerce and citrus growers as- 
sociation will ask the delegation to 
stop here several hours. The party 
will be in charge of Mrs. L. H. Als- 
myer, secretary of the Valley Horti- 
cultural Society, San Benito, Texas. 
SATSUMA INDUSTRY 

SURE TO RECOVER 

Continued from page 30 

January, 1924. Few fruit industries 
can show such a record. Therefore, 
the setback caused by the low tem- 
perature in January, 1924, should be 
considered as a hazard incidental to 
any branch of commercial horticul- 
ture.” 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Whe ebeodeodeslerheabotoole ole boafestotebeoleoberleole ofeabe ote edfe oboe 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, maltiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 60 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—A rare bargain: An or- 
ange grove; five hundred orange trees 
and one hundred grapefruit trees, all 
full bearing. Situated on one of the 
finest bodies of citrus soil and one of 
the best citrus sections of the state. 
This grove’s record last year was 
phenomenal. While the average grove 
throughout the state gave only in- 
different returns, this little grove net- 
ted, $1,700. Reasons for selling given 
on application. Address Box 68, Wild- 
wood, Florida. 


FOR SALE—5 and 10 acre farms, all cul- 
tivated ready for seed. $100 per acre 
on easy terms. American Develop- 
ment Co., Arcadia, Fla. 2t 
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near Haskell station and packing house 
Owner, H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 


THE GROVE YOU WANT—You’'ll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our new booklet “Groves and Farms”’ 
just issued. Send for copy. Dotsun & 
Company 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? tive 
price and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as, 

EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 

trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 

teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton. Miss 





Want to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land 
for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. June-1it 





NURSERY STOCK 


AVOCADOS—Priced from 85 cents up, 
in hundred lots depending on variety. 
Good assortment varieties, large plants, 
prompt shipment. Let us quote you. 
REASONER BROTHERS, Oneco, Fla. 

FOR SALE—Cleopatra Mandarine seed- 
lings. September delivery, enter order 
now. Cavendish banana plants and 
avocado trees. Write for price list. 

R. E. Skinner, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida. May-4t. 


Owing to the large acreage which will be plant 


ed to grapes the coming season it will be nec 

essary to reserve plants early. Our plants are 
true to name, vigorous and well rooted Re 
serveyour plants now. Write for booklet No. 


a2. SOUTHERN ADAPTED NURSERII 
Bartow, Fla 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
hursery experience and a guaraniee 
which only honest dealing can justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413, Bartow, Fla. 


BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
formation free. W. E. Bolles, Oldsmar. 
Fla. tf 








FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights All 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tennille 
Ga. Mar. -4t 





AGENTS WANTED—We want good, re- 
liable parties to act as our agents in 
their local communities, selling our 
citrus trees on a liberal commission 
A good opening for the person who 
will devote all or a part of their time 
working among their neighbors. Lake 
Nursery Co., Leesburg, Fla. 





“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 

Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—One second hand Wallis 
tractor in A-1 condition. Will sell 
cheap for eash. King Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, Nocatee. 





FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
car lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 





10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 
years old. Lakeland Highlands. nex‘ to 
Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 


birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


COMPETENT—Citrus Grove Superin- 
tendent will be open for position after 
Sept. lst. Care Citrus Industry. a-s. 








SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


AGENTS—Quality Shoes, quick sellers. 
Big commissions, immediate returns! 
Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. 
Write full particulars. Tanners Shoe, 
2011 C St. Boston. 


FLORIDA INVITES YOU—Write today 
for our new grove list in Supplement 
No. 4 to our regular booklet. Tes full 
of bargain offerings and more than 
likely contains full description of the 
very grove you’d like to own. Dotson 
& Company, 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 

JELLY GUAVAS. Our guava “Snow- 
white’ is the finest jelly guava ever 
grown. Nice plants 25c each, $2 for 10; 
$18 for 100. Send for free cheng of 
other fruits and flowers. Royal Palm 
Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Two Gas Engines, Wood 
Saw, Fireless Cooker and Cane Mill. 
R. O. Connor, 434 East Bay, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Jan it 

WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
or unimproved land for sale. O. K. 
Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 








FOR SALE 
Remington Portable Typewriter with 
standard keyboard. Has all advantages 
of larger machine. Ideal for farm and 
home use. $60. cash or sold on easy 
terms. Remington Typewriter Co., 103 
Parker St., Tampa Florida. 





SHOES—Become our local salesman sell- 
ing high grade shoes direct to wearer. 
Quick seller and good commission. Ex- 
perience not required. TANNERS SHOE 
MFG. CO., 2014 C St., Boston, Mass. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required b 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of The Citrus Industry, published 
monthly at Tampa, Florida, for October 
1, 1924. 

State of Florida, 


County of Hillsborough. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and stor 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared S. L. Frisbie, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de 
poses and says that he is the editor ot 
The Citrus Industry, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership 
management, ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to-wit: 

i—That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
buisness manager are: 

Publisher, Associated Publications Ccr- 
ooration, Tampa, Florida. 

Editor, S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

“—That the owners are: 

Associated Publications 
Tampa Fla. 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lloyd Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

B. L, Gable, Tampa, Fla. 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando, Fla. 
es Kay Anderson, Winter Park, 
Tila. 

R. C. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla, 

F. P. Wall, Tampa, Fla. 

3—That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total! 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities, are: 

Chas. Scott, Bartow, Florida. 

S. L. FRISBIK, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1924. 
pitec.s) ARTHUR M. SCHANZ, 

Notary Public. 


Corporation, 
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